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The Catholic Social Idea in the 
Age of Capitalism 


_ Some six years ago the Internationale Ver- 
elnigung ftir Rechts- und Wirtschaftsphiloso- 
phie entrusted to me the publication of a 
study on the problem of economic Liberalism. 
I approached this task, assisted by a number of 
excellent experts, in a manner which resulted: 
- firstly in an analysis of the social and economic 
ideal of the capitalistic age, while the second 
part deals with the social and economic reali- 
ties of Capitalism. The third section of the 
work, on the other hand, is devoted to an anal- 
ysis of the new social and economic situation. 
This study, published under the title “Die 
Wandlungen der Wirtschaft im kapitalistischen 
Zeitalter,” was first brought out serially in the 
“Archiv, fiir Rechts- und Wirtschaftsphiloso- 
phie,” the journal of the Association respons- 
ible for the endeavor, and in 1932 in book form. 
As it were, on the eve of the overthrow of ec- 
onomic Liberalism in Germany. 

I am greatly indebted to the Editor of C. B. 
and S. J., for granting me the opportunity to 
discuss a few chapters of this book in ee eu 


nal. 
i eee 


To the volume under consideration, Dr. 
Theodore Brauer, of the University of Co- 
logne, contributed the chapter on the prob- 
lem of German Catholicism and the social de- 
velopment of the capitalistic age. He con- 
fines his discussion to the situation in Ger- 
many, which differs in many respects from 
that obtaining in France and Belgium, in fact, 
from the development in Western Europe. 
Since the sixties of the last century, Germany 
turned to Liberalism and Individualism as to 
importations, but never tried them out thor- 
oughly in the domain at present under conside- 
ration—the sphere of social and economic life. 
It remained for Protestant Germany, at least 
in the northern sections, to establish more in- 
timate and enduring contact with Liberalism 
and Individualism in the realms of religion and 
culture than existed in other parts of the coun- 
try. At any rate, the tide of Liberalism in the 
economic and social realm never reached great 
heights, and receded within a comparatively 
short time; sooner than in any other country of 
Europe, Capitalism in Germany repudiated the 


liberalistic and individualistic basis of the Ssys- 
tem. In the economic sphere monopolies, sup- 
ported by the State, and group-individualism 
gradually superseded the former set-ups. 
Brauer’s conclusions may be formulated in a 
few sentences: In the beginning of the capita- 
listic era German Catholicism faced the rising 
power of money as the new ruler of economic 
life, replacing the former powers, based on 
property in land or the old-style technical 
equipment employed in the trades. Capitalism 
broke up the traditional forms of social life and 
reduced it to individual relations linked by in- 
terests dominated by the rising capitalistic 
class. Capital and modern technology ground 
the old artisan-class and the crafts to powder 
and created in their place the proletarian class. 
Capitalism surrendered, as it were, the “ordo 
rectus et justus,’ the right and just order, 
based, if not on natural ethics, then at any rate 
on Christian social principles. At the very in- 
ception of Capitalism in Germany, Catholicism 
visualized the new problem rather clearly; as 
far as it became articulate, it opposed the ris- 
ing money-power, unrestricted competition and 
unlimited freedom of trade and commerce; it 
clung to a “social constitution” of a sort of 
corporative order, in which the traditional 
craftsmen as well as the new proletarians might 
find social standing, economic security and their 
just participation in cultural life. Fr. von Baa- 
der!) is the chief exponent of this school of 


thought, but for some reason Brauer does not 


mention Adam Miiller and several other import- 
ant writers of the romantic school. These ideas 
never disappear entirely from German Cathol- 
icism; we meet with them in the writings and 
the social activities of Father Kolping, and 
much later in the early days of Franz Hitze’s?) 
influence. Gradually, however, they become a 
mere ideology, enjoying a purely academic dig- 
nity. Beginning with the 90’s German Cathol- 
icism makes its peace with the capitalistic sys- 
tem and seeks to demonstrate that a solution of 
the problem of the proletariat is possible on the 
basis of Capitalism, gradually, however, re- 
stricting its efforts to immunizing Catholic 


1) Franz von Baader, Catholic philosopher, 1765- 
1841, professor at the Universtity of Munich. See En- 
cyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. II, pp. 373-874. 

2) Hitze, Rev. F., sociologist, 1851-1921. Professor 
in the University of Minster, influential member of the 
Reichstag. Ibid., vol. VII., p. 391-92. 
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workingmen against the influences of Socialism 
and Marxism. 

This reversal of position is the break, the rift 
in the Catholic social movement; from this time 
on it surrendered its best traditions, permitting 
the great guiding principles to vanish from 
sight, while the leaders prefer the achievement 
of practical success in individual instances—at 
times the success is one of organization merely 
—to adherence to basic principles. (Personal- 
ly, 1 am convinced Dr. Brauer would at present 
argue that the rapid collapse of these organiza- 
tions since the National-Socialist party came 
into power, is the best proof for the correctness 
of his contention. However, much would still 
remain to be said on the subject). It was not 
until the breakdown of the old regime in 1918- 
19, and in the face of the evident inability of 
the Social Democratic Party to master the new 
situation and to establish a new order that 
Franz Hitze remembered his former love for a 
corporative “organic” order, that August Pie- 
per took up the same line of thought, and that 
widespread attention came to be accorded the 
idea of a Christian social order in Germany. 
Brauer himself was one of the foremost repre- 
sentatives of such a form of social organiza- 
tion, which, of course, was not merely to be a 
“restoration” of mediaeval institutions but 
rather the application of the principal ideas of 
Catholic Social Philosophy and their adapta- 
tion to the contingent actualities of economic 
and social conditions. Two outstanding Jesuit 
economists, Frs. G. Gundlach and Otto von 
Nell-Breuning, have developed the same ideas 
in numerous essays. A real renascence of the 
corporative idea was inaugurated among Ger- 
man Catholics, and serious attempts were made 
to outline the Catholic position as opposed to 
both Capitalism and Bolshevism. 

After these preliminary discussions we are 
prepared to enter into some of the details of 
Brauer’s: picture of the situation. We begin 
with Baader. Writing in the 30’s of the last 
century, at the very time of the beginning col- 
lapse of the old order and the dawn of 
Capitalism, this scholar, who moreover, hailed 
from Southern Germany and had a _ pro- 
nounced leaning towards Austria, visualized 
the destruction of the old social institutions 
and values through Capitalism. He speaks 
of “Argyrocacy,” the domination of the money 
power. Besides being aware of this danger, 
the author also realizes another, represented 
by the rising proletariat. To him the pro- 
letariat does not yet fully mean what this term 
now implies,—the mass of wage-earners de- 
prived of all opportunity to rise above their 
condition as wage-earners, but rather the grow- 
ing mass of the poor, the dispossessed of the 
old order, the impoverished of the period of 
transition from the old to the new order 
(masses of peasants freed from serfdom, but 
unable to maintain their land holdings because 


of the burdens their liberation imposed upon 
them, the old-style artisans ploughed under by 
the new mechanical and technical inventions), 
and the anonymous masses of the plainly poor 
and destitute. Baader considers this proletariat 
as lacking social status and consequently re- 
gards their existence as an indication of a sort 
of social disease tending to infect the social or- 
der throughout. 

Assuming this to have been the situation, 
what was to be done? Baader does not propose 
a clear-cut restoration of the old-time institu- 
tions; he has a correct understanding of rising 
industrialism and its insistence upon progress 
of a technological nature, but he opposes the 
domination of money and the application of 
laissez-faire to social life. Consequently he 
favors what he calls Natural Economy: State 
and Church should be based on property in 
land, the social institutions should take their 
inception from the land and not from money; 
the money-power should be controlled and co- 
ordinated with land-power. On the other hand, 
the proletariat should be granted political rep- 
resentation in order that their complaints may 
be made known; they should have spokesmen 
from their own ranks, but their trustees and 
special advocates should be the clergy. Baader 
moreover, demands, as a natural postulate of 
sound public order, that unrestricted competi- 
tion and unlimited free trade be abolished. 

In Baader’s exposition his views of the roéle 
to be played by the State are lacking. No doubt, 
the Catholic Social Movement, up to Ketteler, 
did not greatly favor State interference. Part- 
ly because the dominant philosophy of the time 
—that of Liberalism—argued against State in- 
terference. For the people had just overcome the 
worst forms of State autocracy, the numerous 
abuses of Absolutism. As for the Catholic 
writers of that period, they advanced another 
argument: The German States were mostly 
Protestant, some of them even inclining to- 
wards a “Kulturkampf.” Consequently German 
Catholicism decidedly favored a social order to 
be constituted along corporative lines: self-or- 
ganization and self-administration by and for 
the social groups themselves. This line of 
thought suggested itself all the more readily 
since the traditional groups—artisans’ and 
peasants—had but recently lost their protec- 
tive corporations and institutions and felt 
themselves grievously harassed by unrestricted 
competition and the emergence of questionable 
ethical standards in business. They felt their 
former status seriously shaken. 

Knowing these premises, Kolping’s activity 
and aims are the more readily understood. He 
had been a Journeyman prior to studying for 
the priesthood. Consequently he was a ac- 
quainted with the condition and needs of this 
particular social group, which at that time oc- 
cupied a by far better position than industrial 
labor. To improve the social standing of this 
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industrial group, to provide a better training 
for its members, to preserve social 

I , peace and 
understanding between journeymen and mas- 
ters, to safeguard so far as possible the family- 
like relations among all the followers of the 
handicrafts, he founded the Catholic Journey- 
men’s Association along professional lines, hop- 
ing to overcome, proceeding from such prem- 
ises, Liberalism and Individualism in economic 
and social life. Reorganization and regenera- 
tion must take its inception from the profes- 
sional group; not the bare cash money relation, 
but mutual assistance and a family-like under- 
standing must govern the group life. 

It is true, Kolping did not at that time face 
Industrialism in fully developed stage. His age 
—at least the decisive decade of his activity— 
was still strongly pre-industrialist; as yet the 
old fashioned crafts occupied a strong position 
in Germany, while industrial enterprises were 
still in their infancy. Therefore the social prob- 
lem of his time was rather that of the shaken 
and declining traditional middle classes than 
the problem of the modern wage worker. In 
his later years, impressed by the development 
England, Belgium and France had experienced, 
Kolping became more keenly aware of the new 
social problem, that of the proletariat. But he 
felt impelled to deal with it largely as he 
thought the problem of the journeymen should 
be handled. He failed to realize the essential 
difference of the two groups of workers, except 
in one respect: he emphasized the fact that the 
life of the worker depending on his wages is a 
life barren of opportunity: it is permanently 
dependent upon the employer and subject to a 
new bondage. 

Reform men, not institutions! This is the 
demand Kolping stressed. He was aware of the 
importance of social institutions, such as com- 
petition and free trade and, on the other hand, 
of the new corporations; yet his foremost en- 
deavor obviously was to educate and reform 
men. German Social Catholicism never ceased 
to discuss the question at issue. In the trouble- 
some years of the post-war period the present 
writer, lecturing in a great many cities before 
numerous associations, was confronted by his 
audiences with this alternative: do we need a 
reform of institutions or is our only task the 
~ reform of the minds of men? This placing of 
alternatives, of course, involves a fallacy. Men 
and measures must both be reformed! 

Reform the mind so that sound measures will 
result from the reform of men; and let these 
measures be such that will grant support, in the 
manner of institutions, to the new mind! To 
expect everything from the mind of men pre- 
supposes a sort of spiritualism which does not 
correspond to human nature, a composite of 
mind and body. To expect everything from in- 
stitutions involves a sort of materialism, lead- 
ing at best to a mere social mechanism or to 
State despotism. Interdependence of mind and 


institutions is a fact, established by the very 


nature of man. 
GOETZ BRIEFS, Ph.D. 
Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 


New Deals, Past and Present 
XXI. 


Writing to the Catholic Herald of London 
from our country, Christopher Hollis on one oc- 
casion discusses what he believes to be the atti- 
tude of the majority of American Catholics 
toward President Roosevelt and the New Deal. 
His policy the English publicist declares to be 
their policy, and, he adds, “‘to a large extent his 
language is their language.”’ Mr. Hollis even 
assures the readers of the London weekly, he 
had been told “by three different Cathclics in 
three different parts of the country that the 
President’s policy was based on the Pope’s En- 
cyclical,” meaning Quadragesimo anno of 
course.) 

It is all too true that, because of a resem- 
blance of certain policies put forward by the ill 
assorted advisers of the President with some of 
the fundamental requirements of the Holy Fath- 
er’s program of social reconstruction, not a few 
American Catholics confidently declared the 
two coincident. It was an enchanting fancy, 
which the men chiefly responsible for Mr. 
Roosevelt’s planned economy and all of its vari- 
ous ramifications were at no pains to destroy. 
The innovators of radical political and social 
policies are always willing to accept the good 
offices of those furthering their efforts, until 
the cross-roads are reached. Had the “Brain 
Trust” prevailed, the denudation of the ulterior 
intentions of its members would have soon 
obliged Catholics to recognize that “functional 
democracy,” as contemplated by such men as 
Rex Tugwell, Paul H. Douglas, Frederick G. 
Howe, Karl Borders, Rose Schneidermann, 
David E. Lilienthal, and others, too numerous 
to mention, has nothing in common with a cor- 
porative system, such as the Papal Encyclical 
on the Reconstruction of Society contemplates. 
The members of the “Brain Trust,” this so he- 
terogeneous group of individuals, were tending 
toward Fascism or State Socialism in an at- 
tempt to make the best of a situation, accurate- 
ly described by Paul Blanshard, special lecturer 
for the League for Industrial Democracy, and 
former associate editor of The Nation. 

Writing in the Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science for July, 
1932, he assures his readers: ‘In the face of 
this crisis a new cult has arisen among Ameri- 
can economists. It is a cult of planning,” 
which is by him said to have ‘‘assumed band- 
wagon proportions.’?) The following are re- 
ported by Blanshard to “have all climbed on the 


1) Conf. “Catholic Ignorance”, Feb. issue of this 
journal, p. 361. 2) Loe. cit., Phila., 1932, p. 6. 
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wagon and tossed into the air a few words 
about this magic thing called ‘planning’ ”’: The 
American Federation of Labor, the Civic Fed- 
eration, the New Republic, Governor Roosevelt, 
and the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
“Even President Hoover,” the writer contends, 
“has climbed on the wagon.” Consequently, he, 
as a Socialist, “felt like climbing off the wagon.” 
“But we Socialists cannot very well climb off 
the band-wagon of economic planning, because 
it was our wagon in the first place.” Both a 
truth and an exaggeration, let us add. The So- 
cialists had been saying for many years, Blan- 
shard continues, “that capitalism cannot plan 
for community ends, because it is thwarted by 
the profit motive [but certainly not by it 
alone!], and that social ownership and control 
is absolutely necessary for a sanely planned 
economy.’’*) 

However ambiguous these expressions may 
seem, ultimately their author leaves no one in 
doubt regarding the measures Socialists con- 
template: “Socialists propose to supplant the 
competitive planning of capitalism with a 
highly centralized planned economy (italics 
ours).’’ And continuing, after some remarks on 
their attitude to the Constitution, Blanshard 
states: “Having once captured the Government 
and shelved the Supreme Court [let us remark, 
B. even in 1932 uses the phrase: ‘‘nine old men 
at Washington’’!], we Socialists would nation- 
alize as many large industries as we could chew 
—and as speedily as such mastication could 
be accomplished.” By ‘peaceful democratic 
means unless Fascists and other reactionaries 
prevented peaceful change.’’‘) 

Speaking for the Socialists of the country, 
the author of these illuminating remarks ad- 
mits them to prefer “social revolution” to the 
return of the kind of prosperity enjoyed by the 
Nation prior to the advent of the Great Depres- 
sion.®) His personal point of view Blanshard 


candidly states as follows: “I do not see any 


hope of a real industrial plan for America short 
of such a social revolution.”’ In this connection 
he expresses the belief: “We are moving to- 
ward that or Fascism—perhaps we must pass 
through a period of Fascism anyway.” But 
ultimately, it seems to him, “we must arrive at 
socialist planning because it is the only com- 
pletely scientific planning for an interdependent 
world.’’*®) Parenthetically let us state: Collec- 
tivism, Fascism, State Capitalism—these have 
more in common than appears on the surface. 
It is not our opinion that all of the men re- 
sponsible for the so complicated New Deal, or 
even the members of the so-called “Brain 
Trust,” were dedicated to the ideas and plans 
submitted by Paul Blanshard to the readers of 
the special issue on “National and World Plan- 
ning” of the Annals. But the suddenness with 


which they attained to power, no less than the’ 


3) lbid., ps7. 


4) Ibid. p. 10. 
5) Ibid., p. 8. 


DELI. Spey kin 


pressing exigencies of the moment, tempted 
even wellmeaning men to adopt means and 
measures, the farreaching consequences of 
which expedience caused them to overlook. 
They realized the emergence of new ideas, while 
they perceived the evident faults of the exist- 
ing political, social and economic order of 
things. Entrusted by a confiding people of 125 
million souls with the tremendous task of bring- 
ing order out of chaos, of returning to 15 mil- 
lion individuals the opportunity of sustaining 
themselves and their families by their own ef- 
forts, and to restore, before all, confidence in 
our form of government and the ability of pub- 
lic servants to aid in the reconstruction of a 
shattered economic system, the President and 
his advisers were hard put to discover remedies 
for such great ills quickly. A hungry, disillu- 
sioned people are an impatient peopie, unwill- 
ing to be appeased by the promise that the 
fields, intended to produce better crops in the 
future, were being surveyed. Hence the adop- 
tion. of a program that depended for its success- 
ful execution on an increase of Federal Power, 
extended far beyond the limits contemplated by 
the Constitution or sound political and social 
policy, for that matter. Had this development 
not met with such serious obstacles, the New 
Deal could not have halted this side of Fascism 
or State Capitalism. 

The ultimate outcome of the struggle for a 
new order of things, for supremacy over the 
Nation, depends even today on circumstances 
largely other than those of purely political na- 
ture. Continuance of the Depression or the so 
unfortunate conditions it has created—and 
these are far from having been abated or ameli- 
orated even in the case of numerous individuals 
and large groups of our population—must force 
us to advance in the direction Christopher Daw- 
son points to in the following passage, to be 
found in his recent work, ‘Religion and the 
Modern State”: “The State of the future will 
not be a policeman [such as was the State of 
Liberalism] but a nurse and a schoolmaster, 
an employer and an officer; in short, an all 
powerful, omnipotent human God and a very 
jealous God at that...” Soviet Russia, fascist 
Italy, as well as Germany, lorded over by the 
National Socialists, furnish proof that, what- 
ever course our Nation may adopt from now on, 
the reaction from political Liberalism and its 
various institutions has already resulted in the 
willingness of several nations to exchange one 
extreme for the other. Moreover the currents 
of political and social thought all flow in this 
direction. 

President Roosevelt, proceeding from the 
honest conviction that he is but continuing the 
battle “fought out in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787,” and “since then from time to 
time, under Jefferson, Jackson, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and Woodrow Wilson,” considers it to be 

the chief concern of the people within demo- 
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cratic nations to prevent the continuance or the 
rise of autocratic institutions that beget slav- 
ery at home and aggression abroad.” But while 
he claims, as we shall see, to have unshackled 
the American people, the possibility of the poli- 
cles espoused by him leading us into State-Capi- 
talism is not at all remote. However honest a 
statesman’s intentions may be, they can not 
prevail against false principles underlying his 
policies. 

Addressing Congress on January 3rd of the 
present year, the President declared, we had 
“more recently witnessed the domination of 
government by financial and industrial groups, 
“numerically small but politically dominant in 
the 12 years [really only then?] that succeeded 
the World War.” In March, 1933, however, he 
had appealed “to Congress and to the people 
in a new effort to restore to those to whom it 
[American business] rightfully belonged,” and 
the response to that appeal resulted, Mr. Roose- 
velt believes, “in the writing of a new chapter 
of history of popular government.” “You, the 
members of the legislative branch, and I, the 
Executive,” the speaker, addressing both 
Houses of Congress, went on to say, “contend- 
ed for and established a new relationship be- 
tween Government and people.’’’) 

The President further declared on this occa- 
sion: “Government became the representative 
and the trustee of public interest.” But just 
what is this something the Message calls ‘‘pub- 
lic interest”? A somewhat ambiguous term, 
the very next sentence following does not ex- 
plain, it seems to us, although it is undoubted- 
ly intended to do so: “Our aim was to build 
upon essentially democratic institutions, seek- 
ing all the while the adjustment of burdens, 
the help of the needy, the protection of the 
weak, the liberation of the exploited, and the 
genuine protection of the people’s property.” 
This “economic constitutional order’’—but is 
it really such ?—is said by the President now to 
constitute “a fairly rounded whole.” ‘We have 
returned,” the Message insists, “the control of 
the Federal Government to the city of Wash- 
ington.” 

Assuming this declaration to state correctly 
the circumstances of the case: what of the re- 
sults? Are they not clearly discernible steps 
in the direction of State Capitalism, the essence 
of which is, to quote Mr. Douglas Jerrold, 
“that the State preserves the capitalist system 
on conditions, and the principal condition is 
that the Government guarantees the system 
shall pay a dividend to the community, not 
merely over and above, but prior to what it 
pays in interest, rent, and wages.” This divi- 
dend, it is explained, takes the form of health, 
education, insurance and security services, a 
dole for the unemployed, old age pensions, and 
so forth.®) 


7) State Dept. Press Release, Jan. 4., p. 15. | 
3) iors ae book: “Bngland”, discussed in the 


Dublin Review by S. B. J. 


Now it is exactly of these matters the Presi- 
dent makes so much toward the end of his last 
annual Message, while he also pays his compli- 
ments to the opposition. The challenge Con- 
gress faces appears to him “more menacing 
than merely a return to the past, bad as that 
would be.” And addressing himself to “our 
resplendent autocracy,”’ the President accuses 
them of not wanting to return “to that indi- 
vidualism of which they prate, even though the 
advantages under the system went to the ruth- 
less and the strong.” “They realize,” he con- 
tends—and the implications of this statement 
have not been sufficiently noticed, as far as we 
have observed—“that in 34 months we have 
built up new instruments of public power. In 
the hands of a people’s government this power - 
is wholesome and proper. But in the hands of 
political puppets of an economic autocracy such 
power would provide shackles for the liberties 
of the people. Give them their way, and they 
will take the course of every autocracy of the 
past—power for themselves, enslavement for 
the public.’’?) 

Government power has then been so central- 
ized that, should it fall into the hands of ‘‘po- 
litical puppets of an economic autocracy,” far- 
reaching abuses must inevitably result. What 
assurance have we that just this may not hap- 
pen? What trust can we place in “such an 
economic order,” already ‘‘a fairly rounded 
whole,” this ‘new instrument of public pow- 
er,” to use the President’s own words, which 
may so easily be abused, should it fall into the 
hands of those intent on using it for their own 
selfish ends? 

Considerations of this nature lead to the 
further question: Is all this then the result of 
President Roosevelt’s alleged communion with 
the Encyclical Quadragesimo anno? Does this 
document perhaps countenance a system de- 
pendent to so large a degree on the exercise of 
public power? Indeed not. Under a well or- 
ganized corporative regime, the State dis- 
charges its obligations, so Pius XI desires, 
through the professional organizations accept- 
ing all the tasks they are able to fulfill. 

“A partial renunciation [of power]? Prob- 
ably so! A total abdication [on the part of the 
State], certainly not. R: 

“It is an obligation of the State, as il Duce 
contends, to intervene in the affairs of corpora- 
tions as an arbiter, as defender of the interests 
of the collectivity. 

“To watch over, to guide, says the Encyclical 


 Quadragesimo anno.’’!°) 


It is in these few sentences the distinguished 
Belgian Jesuit Albert Muller outlines the far- 
reaching divergence of policy which separates 
those engaged in promoting the modern total- 
itarian State, however disguised, from Catho- 


albid..p.alss yt ‘ 
10) Muller, A., S.J. La Politique Corporative. Brux- 


elles, 1935, pp. 217-18. 
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lics laboring for the reconstruction of society in 
accordance with the sound social precepts Pius 
XI. has made his own in the document so fre- 


quently referred to. F. P. KENKEL 


Jewish Names 


The cultural and social significance of names is rarely 
discussed or stressed adequately. But if it is true of 
books, what the Romans said, habent sua fata libelli, 
this applies to names to an even greater degree. The 
present article was accepted by us for publication in 
C. B. and 8. J., because the Jewish names, current among 
us, seem well adapted to illustrate our contention that 
names reflect not the soul of a people alone but also 
their history throughout the centuries. 


* * * 


Among the Hebrews each child received a 
proper name of its own which was both signifi- 
cant and personal. 


The name was significant, that is to say, it 
had a meaning: sometimes it recalled particular 
circumstances attending its birth, or it might 
be a religious invocation. Thus was the son of 
Abraham named Isaac (which means “he 
laughs’), because his father had laughed when 
it was promised to him that he should have a 
son. The name was personal, that is to say, it 
belonged to the individual himself and was not 
in itself any indication of relationship. 


It is easily seen that this system of naming 
would sooner or later involve a certain con- 
fusion owing to the fact that the same name 
could be found belonging to different persons. 
This confusion became chronic when the Jews 
adopted the limited number of biblical names 
of venerated persons. To get over this difficulty 
they established the custom of adding to each 
individual’s name that of his father, joining 
them by the word ben (“son of”), thus: Abra- 
ham ben Joseph, Isaac ben David. Later on, 
when the Jews were scattered among the Eur- 
opean nations, some of them followed Christian 
usages and took a family name. But they kept 
their personal name, which then became a true 
fore-name in the real sense of the word. 


Fore-Names 


A great number of these have a biblical 
origin, among them the following, which are 
very common: Aaron, Abraham, Asher (Fr. 
Aser, Ger. Ascher), Baruch, Benjamin, David, 
Elijah (Fr. Elie), Eliezer, Ephraim, Isaac, 
Isaiah (Fr. Isaie, Gr. Jesaias), Israel, Issachar, 
Jacob, Joseph, Josuah (Fr. Josué), Judah, 
Moses (Fr. Moise), Mordecai (Fr. Mordochée, 
Ger. Mardochai), Menahem), Nathan, Naph- 
tal, Solomon, Samuel, Simon (contraction of 
Simeon). 


fyi? e:, “consoler”. This name was adopted because 

of its messianic character (Revue des etudes juives, t. 
XXVIII, p. 289). In some communities it is given to a 
child whose circumcision coincides with the 9th of the 
month Ab. 


Other biblical names in use are: Abigdor?), 
Barzillai, Daniel, Eleazar, Eliakim, Gedaliah, 
Gershom, Jehiel, Joel, Jonah, Levi*), Manoah, 
Nahum, Nehemiah, Obadiah, Phinehas (Fr. 
Pinhas. or Phinées, Ger. Pinchas), Reuben, Sa- 
doc, Samson. 

The Talmud also has provided several fore- 
names such as Meir (a Hebrew word signify- 
ing “who enlightens”), Hillel, Naaman (Fr. 
Nahman, Ger. Nachman). The fore-name Alex- 
ander, often carried in the family of the Has- 
moneans, is assimilated to a true Hebrew fore- 
name, and the same can be said of Kalonymos, 
although this name is of Greek formation (see 
the Jewish Encyclopaedia, vol. vii, p. 424). 

At the end of the middle ages the Jews, par- 
ticularly those of Germany, began for civil pur- 
poses to substitute for their Hebrew or religi- 
ous names others more adapted to the circum- 
stances in which they lived.4) The following 
are the principal forms of substitution: 

(1) Alteration of the religious name in ac- 
cordance with popular pronunciation, for ex- 
ample, Eisak for Isaac. 

(2) Abbreviation by aphesis; e. g. Muel for 
Samuel, Sander for Alexander. Sometimes 
there is an addition of a diminutive at the end 
of a word so abbreviated;. thus Jacob gives 
birth to Kobel and to Koppel. 


(8) A Hebrew name translated into the lan- 
guage of the country. Baruch (‘‘blessed’’) has 
become Benedict in Germany, Benoit in France, 
and Benedetto in Italy. 

(4) Transformation by likeness of sound, as 
Ascher into Anschel, Menahem into Manuel. 

(5) Allegorical names, drawn from the 
prophecy of Jacob (Genesis xlix, 9,21,27), 
where Judah is compared to a lion, Naphtali to 
a hind, and Benjamin to a wolf. Thence in 
German are the names Lowe (lion) for Judah, 
Hirz or Hirsch (hind) for Naphtali, Wolf for 
Benjamin. 


_ 2) Abigdor = abi Gedor (father of Gedor, I Para- 
lipomenon, iv, 18), one of the seven names given to 
eee by Jewish tradition (Talmud, treatise Megilloh, 

a). 

3) Levi is chiefly found as a surname, in the sense 
of “levite”; little by little it became a family name. 

4) Among many Jews the custom of having two 
names, one civil, the other religious, is very old and ex- 
isted even before the Christian era. For the Greco- 
Roman period, see Jean Juster, Les Juifs dans l’Em- 
pire Roman (Paris, 1914), II, pp. 221-234. In Gaul, 
also, Jews hid their Hebrew under assumed names: “A 
great rarity of names of biblical origin is a character- 
istic of Jewish monuments in the West. According to 
an established custom, the Israelites often substituted 
names borrowed from the peoples among whom they 
lived for appellations of which the form would indi- 
cate their religion. Sometimes these hid from strang- 
ers a Hebrew word, which they translated or repre- 
sented conventionally, and which Jews alone were able 
to recognize. Thus, in an inscription at Smyrna, the 
name of Solomon is disguised under the Greek form 
Kirenopoios. On the Narbonne marble, M. Renan be- 
lieved he saw in Dulciorella the equivalent of Noemi” 
(E. le Blant, Inscriptions chrétiennes de Gaule antéri- 
eures au viii siécle, Paris, 1856-65, II, pp. 478-9). 
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3) 


Inversely, several civil fore-names have been 
transformed into Hebrew ones. Thus Lowe 
has been translated by Arje or Arié (lion), 
Hirz by Zabi (hind), Wolf by Seeb, Bar by Dob 
(bear). 

Later Hebrew names are met in conjunction 
with their civil equivalents and forming a kind 
of double name. Juda Léb, Arje Lob, Nap- 
thali Hirsch, Zebi Hirsch, Isachar Bar, Elieser 
Liebermann or Lipmann, Josua Falk, Jekutiel 
Kaufmann*®), Mardochai Gumpel, Uri Phébus, 
are frequent combinations. 


A person who was seriously ill sometimes 
took or was given a name of good omen; 
Hyam*) (“life”) or Raphael (‘God heals’’) 
was often chosen. This very old custom of 
change of name (schinnoui ha-schem) still ex- 
ists to-day. The following is a list of Hebrew 
fore-names with some of their equivalents, 
these equivalents being selected from those 
already to be met with before the 19th cen- 
tury.’) 

Abraham: Abram, Aberle, Abbele; Alex- 
ander: Sander, Sender; Asher: Anschel, Am- 
schel; Baruch: Benedict, Bennet; Benjamin: 
Benusch, Wolf; David: Teble; Eleazar: Lasar; 
Elhanan; Elkan; Eliezer: Leser;) Ephraim: 
Gottschalk; Hayyim: Hyam, Vita, Vital; Isaac: 
Eisak, Eislin, Itzig, Selke; Israel: Isserl, Isser- 
lein; Issachar: Bar; Kalonymos: Kalmann; 
Jehiel: Michael; Jacob: Koppel; Joseph: Jes- 
sel; Joshua: Falk; Judah: Lieb, Lob, Lowe, 
Léon, Lion; Mordecai: Marcus, Marx; Meir: 
Maier, Mayer, Meier, Meyer; Menahem: Mann, 
Manuel, Mendel; Moses: Moss, Mosche, Mossé; 
Nathan: Todrus (contraction of Theodorus) ; 
Napthali: Cerf, Herz, Hirtz, Hirsch; Solo- 
mon: Salmon; Samuel: Morel, Muel, Sanwel; 
Uriah: Fiest, Olry, Phobus. 


During the 19th century a large number of 
Jews changed their Hebrew or equivalent fore- 
names for others, from the Christian calendar. 
“ Generally they chose those which began with 
the same letter as their Jewish names, using, 
for example, Adolphe or another name begin- 
ning with A for Abraham, Aaron, etc. Maurice 
is often found for Moses, etc., Isidore for Israel 
or Isaac; Karl for Kalmann, Kaufmann, etc. ; 
Julius for Judah, Joel, etc.; Henry or Heinrich 
for Hirsch; Bernard for Bar; Philip for Pho- 
bus, etc. But Victor corresponds to Avigdor 
(Abigdor), frem the consonance of the syl- 
lables of the two names. 


Among the feminine fore-names, some are 
biblical (Abigail, Anna, i. e. Hannah, Esther, 
Leah, Mary, i. e. Miriam, Noemi, Rachel, Sarah, 
ete.), while others are profane, usually imply- 


5) On the fore-name Kaufmann joined to that of 
Jekutiel, see Revue des etudes juives, t. xxxv, p. 303. 

6) On the name Hyam (Hayyim, Ger. Chajjim) see 
the Jewish Encyclopedia, t. vi, p. 271. ty 

7) Int. xxvi, pp. 254-5 of the Revue des etudes jwives, 
may be found those equivalents used by the Jews of 
Bordeaux in the 18th century. 


ing some gracious quality (Blanche, Bella, 
Flora, Rose, Reine). 


Family-Names 


The adoption of family-names by Jews was a 
late development, though in some towns, where 
they were prosperous, it began to be general 
earlier than in others. Thus at Frankfurt they 
had fixed family-names at the beginning of the 
19th century and so anticipated Napoleon’s de- 
cree of July 20th, 1808, which obliged every 
Jew in France to have a permanent name. 
These family names may be classified into sev- 
eral categories. 


(1) Names of places. Many Jews had names 
which recalled the place of origin of their an- 
cestors, or were called by the name of their 
place of birth or dwelling. Among the numer- 
ous localities whose names were borrowed are: 
Bédarrides, Carcassone, Crémieu, Lattes, Lu- 
nel, Meyrargues, Monteuxy or Monteills, Mil- 
haud and Valabrégue, in France; Auerbach, 
Cassel, Emden, Eppstein, Gunzburg, Heilbronn, 
Landau, Offenbach, Oppenheim, Warburg, in 
Germany; Ascoli, Fano, Guastalla, Montefiore, 
Mortara, Pontremoli, in Italy; Aguilar, Car- 
mona, Cordova, Medina, Valencia, in Spain; Al- 
meida, Lisbon, Carvalho, Paiva, in Portugal. 

Sometimes the names are more or less al- 
tered. Bing originated from Bingen, Darmes- 
teter from Darmstadt, Dernburg from Deren- 
burg, Fould from Fulda, May from Mainz (Ger- 
many); Lipschitz or Lipschiits from Liebe- 
schitz (Bohemia); Morpurgo from Marburg 
(Styria) ; Spinoza from Epinosa, Valensi from 
Valencia (Spain). Mention must also be made 
of Nordmann, a name which takes its origin 
from Nordheim in Germany; Gordon, an ana- 
gram of Grodno in Russia; and Rapoport, a 
combination of two family names, Rabe and 
Porto; the last originated in the neighborhood 
of Mantua. 

The Jews have also taken the names given to 
the natives of towns or countries, such as 
Frankfurter, Wiener (a Vienna man), Worm- 
ser (a Worms man), Dreyfus (i. e., from 
Tréves),’) Deutsch (a German), Polak (a 
Pole),®) Schweitzer (a Swiss), Tedesco (Itali- 
an for a German), Sarfati (Hebrew for French- 
man), and Aschkenazi. This word (Hebrew for 
German) and Sephardi, Hebrew for a Spaniard 
or Portuguese, signify not only the country of 
origin but also the Jewish rite. The first is 
given to the Jews of the German or North Eu- 
ropean rite, the second to those of the Spanish 
rite. 


(ii) Fore-names. A large number of fore- 


8) “The name Dreyfus is associated with the expul- 
sion of the Jews from Tréves in 1555. Many fugitives 
settled in Alsace where they were called Treviranus, 
which was abbreviated to Trevus and pronounced Drey- 
fus” (Univers israelite. 62nd year, Ist half-year, p. 
Aye 
5) Variants: Polack, Pollack, Bollack, Pollock, and 
probably Bloch. 
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names, such as Abraham, Aaron, Amschel, As- 
truc, Bar (Baer), Bernard, Feist, Hirsch, Lip- 
mann and Wolf, have been taken as family 
names. There are also met in Germany and 
England names formed by adding the word 
sohn (son) to a fore-name, e. g., Mendelssohn 
(son of Mendel), Aaronson, Davidson, Wolf- 
sohn. 


(iii) Names taken from Frankfurt shop- 


signs. Such are Adler (eagle), Birnbaum 
(pear-tree), Buchsbaum (box-tree), Gans 
(goose), Griinebaum (green tree), Hecht 


(pike), Ochs (ox), Rothschild (red shield), 
Schwarzschild (black shield), Stern (star), 
Strauss (ostrich). 


(iv) Names of an hieratic origin. The name 
Cohen (priest) must be mentioned at once. It 
designates those who are, or claim to be, de- 
scended from the high-priest Aaron, and has 
numerous variants: Cahen, Cohn, Kohn, Kahn, 
Caen, Cain, Coen, Cowen, etc. Katz (see be- 
low) also comes in this category. Then there is 
the name Levi and its variations, Levy, Levie, 
Levin, Levinski, Levison etc., its anagram 
Weil, and its substitutes Levaillant, Levail, 
Leval. 


(v) Trades and professions. Examples are 
Halphen (Hebrew for money-changer) and the 
German names Steinschneider (lapidary), 
Goldschmidt (goldsmith) and Geiger (fiddler). 
Offices exercised in the Jewish community pro- 
vide several names, Hazzan (chanter) gives 
Singer, Cantor and Cantarini; Schohet (sacri- 
ficer) becomes in Germany Schaechter, Schech- 
ter; Gabbai (treasurer) is in England Gubbay. 
Rabbi gives birth to-Rabe, Rabinowitz, etc., and 
Sopher (scribe) is translated into German by 
Schreiber. 


(vi) Names of Gentile Families taken by 
Spanish Jews who, having received Christian- 
ty, returned to Judaism (Maranos). Such are 
Fonseca, Gomez, Nunez, Pereira. 


(vii) Abbreviations. Certain names are ab- 
breviations formed by the initial consonants of 
several Hebrew words (only the consonants are 
written in Hebrew; vowels are left out entirely 
and their place supplied by points). The vowels 
of these abbreviated words are purely phonetic, 
but they are sometimes chosen so as to give a 
meaning to the word in the language of the 
country. We thus find Bard for Ben Rabbi Da- 
vid (son of the rabbi David), and a series of 
names beginning with Br., e. g. Bram for Ben 
Rabbi Moses, Brau, Braun, Brown for Ben Rab- 
bi Nahman, Brill for Ben Rabbi Juda Léb ha- 
Levi. Katz, German for cat, represents Kohen 
Tzedek (just priest). Schatz (treasure) comes 
from the words Scheliah Tzibbour (delegate of 
the community), which designate the official 
cantor. Other names formed in this way are 
Babad, Bersal, Goetz, Sachs and Schon. 


GEORGE MASSOUTIE 
Paris, France 


Granger Homesteads 


Although in a minor way, the New Deal has 
at Granger, Iowa, survived the vicissitudes 
which it has otherwise suffered. It is in this 
Iowa community the Federal Government is en- 
gaged in an experiment, warranted under ex- 
isting conditions of a peculiar nature. To what 
extent the endeavor may succeed, the future 
alone can reveal. But there is no reason for be- 
lieving that the Government should not be able 
to accomplish in an Iowa community of today 
what benevolent autocrats of the Enlighten- 
ment, such as Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
acting on theories supplied by Mercantilism, 
succeeded in doing frequently in the 18th cen- 
tury. 

Granger, Iowa, is fortunate to possess in the 
pastor of the Church of the Assumption, the 
Rev. L. G. Ligutti, a priest of broad sympathies 
and vision who, realizing the for his people 
insurmountable difficulties of the situation, for 
which they were not responsible, has, _ co- 
operated wholeheartedly with the authorities 
in the inauguration of this local rehabilitation 
program. At our request, Father Ligutti has 
compiled the following succinct statement of 
conditions, as they existed at Granger since the 
beginning of the depression, and also of his 
hopes for the future, based on the plans now 
being consummated. Depending to a degree on 
the acceptance by all of the parties cooperating 
in the endeavor of certain social principles, 
stated by the Granger pastor. Ed: S.-J. 


* ok * 


Rev. Fr. Ligutti describes conditions as fol- 
lows: 


Before the Cure: 


The miners: Low income, part time 
work, much leisure especially in the summer 
time, poor housing conditions, large families, 
degrading environment. 


The two farmers: Large mortgages, 
interest and taxes not paid for two years, both 
farms about to be turned over to Insurance 
Companies. 


After the Cure: 


The two farmers: Through the Gov- 
ernment’s purchase of 224 acres of land, por- 
tions of both farms were saved. Indebtedness to 
the Insurance Companies was paid, taxes were 
met, and the farmers now operate smaller 
farms each but they own the land. 


The 50 mining families: Chosen 
from about 200 applicants, each will own a 
modern house and a small acreage (4-5 or 6 
room house,—214 to 814 acres of land,—ga- 
rage or barn). They will employ their enforced 
leisure in an economically fruitful way—their 
social environment will be improved and the 
family will enjoy a more natural setting. The 


cost ane ay be spread out over a 30 year 
perio e€ interest rate is 3%), av 1 
$14.75 per month. oe 


The Future: 


Leadership, not regimentation, is needed. We 

need no new agencies to make mistakes; ex- 
isting agencies should be used and their recom- 
mendations applied. From the heterogeneous 
group of nationalities, religions and occupa- 
tions, a homogeneous economic and social group 
can and should be developed and merged into 
the existing surrounding community. A grad- 
ual, natural growth and development in mental 
attitude and practical applications should be 
the aim. 
_ We need study clubs devoted to inquiry 
into the value of Co-operation; small enter- 
prises of various types, without too much at 
stake, to find proper orientation should form 
the initial steps of the project. 


The Functions of the Church: 


With the clear social philosophy of the Cath- 
olic Church and its varied experiences through- 
out the ages, we cannot go far wrong if we set 
up her philosophy and traditions as our guid- 
ing post. 

Progress will not and should not be too rapid, 
the aims not too ambitious; we should, how- 
ever, forge ahead surely and steadily along a 
safe highway towards spiritual and material 
success. 


Warder’s Review 


The New State and Co-operation 


There is about to come from the press a 
volume on ‘‘Co-operation and the New Agricul- 
tural Policy,’’ prepared by the Horace Plunkett 
Foundation, intended to survey the existing evi- 
dence that in almost every country the State 
is stepping in to control, subsidize and regiment 
agriculture, and to discuss the possible results 
of such a policy. Which with us must fall like 
a mildew on Co-operation controlled, as were 
the guilds of old, by the members of the socie- 
ties engaged in co-operation of any kind what- 
soever. 

So democratic an institution as Co-operation 
was bound to discover the totalitarian State its 
enemy. In Italy and Germany, no less than in 
Soviet Russia, the Rochdale system has been 
bent to the purposes of the dictators in control 
of those countries. With the evident trend to- 
wards State Capitalism in our country, the 
same problem must come to the fore: will co- 
operators be permitted to bring order into ag- 
riculture, for instance, by voluntary associa- 
tion, or will the Federal Government, with the 
“aid of subsidized agencies, force something, 
called Co-operation, on the farmers, and per- 
haps even on the consumers? 
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Technological Improvement Not Reflected 
in Prices 


The output of cement per worker, calculated 
on a man-hour basis, has “increased by nearly 
48 percent between 1925 and 1934,” according 
to Bernard H. Topkis, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, writing on “The Amount of Labor Con- 
sumed in Producing Cement.” 

In 1925 for every 100 man hours of labor, 
164 barrels of cement were produced; in 1934 
100 hours of employment produced 242 barrels. 
Accordingly, 41.3 man-hours of work produced 
as much cement in 1934 as was produced by 
61.1 man-hours of labor in 1925, a reduction in 
labor requirement of about one-third.) 

Technological improvements, such as the op- 
eration of larger grinding units, longer kilns, 
and the introduction of filters in wet-process 
mills, are said to have contributed largely to the 
increased labor productivity in the manufac- 
turing of this for our civilization indispensible 
building and construction material. But, while 
it is reasonable to assume that, in consequence 
of these improvements, the cost of the product. 
should, reflect the blessings of technology, the 
deviations of the price from high in 1929, $1.75, 
seem to have resulted from market conditions 
($1.67 in, 1930, «51-2051 band: tic40e un 
1932) rather than from any inclination on the 
part of the producers to share increased profits 
with consumers. And we have yet to discover 
a reasonable answer to our inquiry: ‘Why 
should a barrel of cement be priced at $1.65 
(Northampton, Pa.) today, while it sold for 90 
cents in 1913?2) Since which time vast im- 
provements of a technological nature have been 
undoubtedly accomplished. To this must be 
added the advantages accruing to the cement 
industry from the constantly increasing con- 
sumption of this product. 


Forced to It by Insects 


The blessings of labor are many; one would 
hardly expect this to be pointed out in an article 
on “Civilization and Insects,’’ published in the 
Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institute. 

Discussing the limitations civilization pro- 
vides for the insect world, Roger C. Smith, of 
the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Manhattan, Kansas, finally declares that the 
competition offered by insects to civilized man 
has forced him “to be a better farmer and citi- 
zen.” This point should be mentioned in a low 
tone of voice, the writer suggests, “because in- 
born prejudices regarding the joy of work 
make this a difficult point to evaluate.”’ Never- 
theless, Mr. Smith believes, “plowing under 
the wheat stubble promptly after harvest to de- 
stroy the Hessian fly puperia has resulted in 


1) Labor Information Bulletin, Feb., 1936, p. 11. 
2) Conf. The Index, publ. by the N. Y. Trust Co., 
Commodity Prices, any issue. 
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better seed-bed preparation for the next crop, 
while the fly-free planting dates in many com- 
munities are very near or coincide exactly with 
the planting date for maximum yieids.” 

The author of these remarks further points 
to what has been an established conviction in 
European countries for centuries, that “plow- 
ing under crop residues is an effective check 
for many insects...’ Moreover Mr. Smith 
writes, “this practice restores humus to the soil 
and provides for better aeration. It is good 
agronomic practice.’’ Which, let us add, farm- 
ers were counselled to observe by the authors of 
popular German almanacs of the 18. and early 
19. century. This holds true too regarding crop 
rotations, in praise of which the author quoted 
says that they “tend to build up the soil or at 
least prevent its too rapid depletion and gen- 
erally thwart insect pests.”!) He believes a 
large part of the increased yields obtained from 
a rotation, where grains follow legumes and 
legumes follow grains, to be due to a reduction 
in insect damage. 

Even sixty years ago such methods were 
commonly applied by German farmers in the 
Middle West, while their neighbors of old 
American stock were far less inclined to observe 
these practices. Unfortunately, all too many of 
the descendants of the German pioneers have 
adopted the easier American way given even 
today to planting this year’s corn in last year’s 
furrow. 


Regalism 


The Regalian Doctrine, which has with us in 
the United States never constituted a problem, 
is in the Philippine Islands still a question that 
needs be discussed. A survival from Spanish 
times, it is by no means outlawed, Mr. Vicente 
del Rosario y Jaucian thinks. 

While Spain, he points out in his article “The 
Regalian Doctrine over Mines and Minerals,” 
published in Unitas, has always been the most 
staunch observer of the doctrine, it has never, 
to use his words, “filtered into the laws of the 
United States.” Consequently, it is not aston- 
ishing Justice Finley Johnson should argue in 
his dissenting opinion, in the case of Lawrence 
vs. Garduno, that “Regalism is against the 
spirit of the Government, for the prerogatives 
of kings never were recognized by the people of 
the United States; that kingly prerogatives did 
not run with the land; and that the United 
States have always abandoned such kind of a 
right in territories acquired from. France and 
Spain.” 

To this opinion Mr. del Rosario opposes 
arguments worthy of our attention at this very 
time, we think, for he declares: 

“Spanish jurists never considered the regalia of the 


King, with respect to mines, as a mere privilege, but 
rather as a right inherent in the State itself. It is a 


1) Annual Report, etc., for the year 1934. Wash., 
1935, p. 265. 


right, not of the King, but of the State, with the King 
as its depository. Although its existence began to be 
known only in the 13th century, yet its motivating 
source was not the personal wants of the King as a 
person, but the necessities of the State personified in 
the King. ‘According to the special laws on mines 
mineral substances belong by public domain to the 
State. The subsurface is that which is found originally 
in the Public Domain of the State’ (3 Manresa—93). 
It is worth considering that Spanish: writers never 
would use the term ‘King’ but rather ‘State.’ And this 
is very significant.’1) 

Of course, the justice, and likewise the eco- 
nomic value of regalism may be doubted; but 
we have always thought it would have been 
wiser, had the doctrine been applied from the 
beginning to the mineral resources of our coun- 
try. Provided corruption had been kept in 
leash, the development of coalmining and the 
exploitation of our petroleum resources should, 
in that case, have escaped the criminally waste- 
ful methods adopted by profiteers to fill their 
pockets regardless of the common good, present 
or future. Regalism was, of course, not to be 
thought of, when the Constitution of our coun- 
try was written; Justice Finley Johnson indi- 
cates the reasons. Minnesota alone, of all west- 
ern states endowed with a rich public domain 
by the Federal Government, retained its timber 
and mineral rights, which have proven so ex- 
tremely valuable. But the men responsible for 
this sensible policy were—Swedes! All of the 
other states squandered their inheritance. In 
consequence, Arkansas has enriched the Mel- 
lons without as much as providing for its peo- 
ple a greatly needed new industry even: the 
bauxite. mined there is manufactured into 
aluminum largely outside of the state! 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


It is nobody’s fault and the guns went off of 
their own accord. Unfortunately, this arbitral 
decision, taken nine months after the event, was 
no longer of much value. The avalanche of the 
Italian war machine had long passed it by. 
While army camps were constantly springing 
up on the Italian coasts of the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean, and Roman legions were already 
marching towards the Ethiopian frontier, the 
material required by the Emperor of Ethiopia 
as eine. on the war was being landed in 

e port of Jibuti. Vilkerbund?) 


The eagerness displayed by many members 
of Congress in supporting appropriations for 
this and that “worthy cause” during a cam- 
paign year, while displaying great reluctance to 
impose the taxes necessary to finance such 
measures, recalls the memory of the late Percy 


1) Loe. cit., Manila, Vol. XI, p. 147. 


2) Journal of the German Association for League of 
Ne Questions, No. 146-149. Geneva, Jan. 28, 1936, 
Pp. 40. , 
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Quin, who for many years represented a Mis- 
S1Ssipp1 congressional district in the House. 

During the course of a speech one day, Quin 
summarized his political platform. Boiled 
down to its essentials, this called for higher ap- 
propriations and lower taxation. When one of 
his colleagues called attention to this inconsist- 
ency, Quin replied: 

ihe time comes in the life of every states- 
man, if he stays around here long enough, when 
he must rise above principle.” 


The National Grange Clip Shect*) 


Today the problem of industrial home work 
assumes increasing importance. With millions 
still unemployed, many families are willing to 
take work into their homes at almost any pay. 
Since the abolishment of the N.R.A. there has 
been a general breakdown of industrial stand- 
ards, and there are indications that already a 
tendency exists toward a growing use of indus- 
trial home work. 

The dismissal of married and older women 
from industry accelerates this trend. Many of 
these women, unable to obtain jobs, are forced 
by family need to resort to industrial home 
work. That married older women form a sub- 
stantial proportion of industrial home workers 
has been shown in the Women’s Bureau studies. 
Home workers on handkerchiefs studied in 
California were largely middle-aged, married 
women. Of the home workers in the needle 
trades in Texas, 4 out of every 9 were married 
and more than one-fourth were 40 or older. 
Among the glove workers, the proportion who 
were married was twice as great for the home- 
workers as for the factory workers and the pro- 
portion as old as 50 years more than twice as 


oN MARY ANDERSON 
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The farm problem should not be a political 
problem, though, from the nature of our insti- 
tutions, it is bound to get into politics. It is 
primarily an economic and a social problem. 

From the economic side, when a country is 
almost equally divided between manufacturing 
industry and agriculture there is bound to be a 
farm problem when there is a high protective 
tariff. If there were no tariff, there would be 
relatively little justification for farm aid from 
the economic side. This is a fact that the 
manufacturers of New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States have persistently ignored. 

Now, I do not believe you can eliminate the 
tariff without causing very severe injury to the 
whole body of industry. As long as there is the 


1) Feb. 8, No. 123. : ga 
2) The Factory Workers’ State in the Elimination of 
Industrial Home Work. American Federationist. Feb., 
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present great difference in living standards be- 
tween the workers of the different races of the 
world, you cannot withdraw this protection to 
the American manufacturer and his employees. 
You may modify the tariff but you cannot elimi- 
nate it. On the other hand, as long as a great 
body of our farmers have to export their prod- 
ucts and sell in a world market, you must have 
an AAA or some method of giving an equiva- 
lent of tariff protection to the farmer. This 
was what the McNary-Haugen Bill attempted 
to do, and political history has been changed by 
the twice repeated veto of a New England 


pee en. GENERAL R. E. Woop, 
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In the realm of international relations it does 
not suffice to cry, Peace! Peace! A framework 
must be constructed, wherein the tranquillity 
of order is rendered practically possible. Wood- 
row Wilson and all followers of his ideology 
had thought that in the League of Nations they 
had constructed such a framework. The house 
was built in Geneva, but the great tempest has 
come and proved that this house was built on 
sand. 

Great has been its ruin. But far from prov- 
ing that international morality is a chimaera, 
this ruin has only proved that the Genevan 
structure was faulty. It was faulty, because it 
consisted merely of a periodic Conference of 
Sovereign States: and its fallacy consisted in 
the belief that such a Conference could produce 
an authority superior to its members. The 
fundamental error was that of wanting to ex- 
plain the superior by the inferior, and unity by 
its parts. The mere summing up of parts does 
not create any unity: the assembly of all the 
limbs and organs of a human body does not pro- 
duce a man. The Powers-in-Conference re- 
mained the Powers; as sovereign, independent 
Powers they never could concern themselves 
about the common good of all States, but had to 
look after their own, particular interests. To 
blame them for being selfish, is to expect of 
them the utterly impossible. 

The absurdity was to expect a supra-national 
authority from a conference of nations; to ex- 
pect an order (i. e. mutual dependence) from 
units, which insisted on remaining independ- 
ent; to expect a government of the world by 
fifty odd entities, claiming to be sovereign. The 
League inevitably has had to fail, just because 
it was “of the Nations, national,” and not of 
a Federation, federal. 


HH. C. Be ZACHARIAS; Ph.D: 
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CATHOLIC ACTION 


Founded three years ago, the Commercial 
Branch of the St. Joseph’s Young Priests’ So- 
ciety of Ireland now has 3500 members. 

The Branch has, during the last fiscal year, provided 


the money for the education of 26 priests, as compared 
with 20 in the previous year. 


At the end of December last the Mariannhill 
Native weekly Um-Afrika concluded the first 
twenty-five years of its existence and apostolic 
efforts. Founded in 1910 under the title [zin- 
daba zabantu (Affairs of the People), it was 
first published fortnightly, but became a weekly 
in 1923. The new title Um-Afrika was adopt- 
ed in 1929. 


The publication enjoys an enviable reputation and is 
widely read. Although printed largely in the Zulu 
tongue, it contains also articles in English, and some- 
times in Xosa. Its editors so far have been supplied 
solely by the Congregation of Mariannhill Fathers; in 
1923, however, a Native assistant editor was appointed. 
Two previous attempts, the one made in 1889 and the 
other in 1902, to publish a paper for the Natives, 
failed. 


The formation of a League of Social Justice 
and Charity on non-party lines, to put Catholic 
social principles into practice, was suggested 
by Dr. F. O’Reilly, K.C.S.G., at Abbot Vonier’s 
lecture in Dublin. 


“Why not demand from all parties that a Commis- 
sion be set up by An Dail to plan the program of steps 
to be taken to put Catholic social principles, as laid 
down by the Popes, into operation?” asked Dr. O’Reilly. 
“These,” he continued, “might be the terms of refer- 
ence. It will take some time to develop that plan, 
even if the experts work full time. Their task will not 
be by any means an easy one. We should get a pro- 
mise from all parties to implement the plans so drawn 
up by a majority, if the report be not unanimous. 
Surely, party differences would be sunk to this end. This 
plan might not succeed 100 percent, but it will serve 
as a beginning, and a good beginning; for the change- 
over must necessarily be piecemeal.” 


SECRET SOCIETIES 


M. van Zeeland, the Catholic premier of Bel- 
gium, has been awarded 100,000 franes (about 
$3500) damages in an action for libel which he 
brought against the newspaper Rénovation for 
describing him as a Freemason. 

The Brussels Court also ordered that the judgment 


should be published in six Belgian and three foreign 
newspapers. 


THE MOVING PICTURE INDUSTRY 


Some astounding figures regarding the size 
of the cinema industry in Great Britain were 
given before the Royal Statistical Society on a 
recent occasion. There are 4,304 cinemas with 
a total seating capatity of 3,872,000. 

In 1934 957 million persons visited cinemas and paid 
a total of 40,950,000 pounds for admission. The aver- 
age weekly attendance of children, youths, and adults 
is about twenty-six times a year. Every British film 


is shown nearly 7,500 times, and every forei fil 
about 7,000 times. oy ae aha 


THE NATION’S PRESS 


The weekly newspaper field is decreasing. A 
directory of newspapers in the United States 
and Canada shows 8 daily and 156 weekly news- 
papers closed their career during 1935. 

Total number of newspapers listed is 13,927, with 
trade papers at 2,676. It is estimated that English 
language daily newspapers of the country were read by 
38,450,000 people last year. 


JUVENILE CRIME 


An official report states that the number of 
persons sent to Borstal Institutes in the Free 
State (Ireland) for the past five years has de- 
creased almost every year. The number of com- 
mittals to Borstal in 1934 was 12, compared 
with 18 in 1933, 33 in 1932, 38 in 1931 and 30 
in 1930. 

The number of those between the ages of 16 and 21 
sent to prison shows a slight increase. It was stated 
that this might be due to the fact that Justices think 
that, when a youth commits the second or third offense, 


the best way to deal with him is to send him to prison. 
There is no juvenile crime wave in the Saorstat. 


FERA EMPLOYS TEACHERS 


More than 50,000 unemployed teachers and 
other qualified persons on relief rolls have been 
given work through the Federal Emergency Re-: 
lief Administration’s education program. They 
have been engaged to: 


(1) Organize and operate emergency nursery 
schools; (2) teach adults who cannot read or write; (3) 
instruct persons in need of vocational education; (4) 
aid persons in need of rehabiliation training; (5) in- 
struct adults (largely from the ranks of the unem- 
ployed) who want general education, and (6) teach chil- 
dren in rural schools which otherwise would be forced 
to close. 

At the last report, more than 5,000 unemployed teach- 
ers have been teaching vocational subjects, and about 
500 more have been giving rehabilitation instruction. 


HOUSING 


Should low-income families have an oppor- 
tunity to live in low-cost new houses, just as 
many of them drive low-cost new cars, or 
should they continue to move into used houses 
that were once high-priced? That is the con- 
crete meaning of controversy about housing. 

The Federal subsidy for housing, sponsored by Sena- 
tor Robert F. Wagner (Dem.), of New York, is intended 
to create an opportunity for those earning less than 
$3,000 a year to live in new houses. He proposes use 
of one billion dollars a year for the next ten years, this 


sum to be matched three times over by private or local 
interests. 

But Administration forces are planning a liberaliz- 
ation of the Federal Housing tcl perma’ Govern- 
ment insurance of mortgages for the benefit of the 
small builder or owner-builder, and establishment of 
corporations to provide a market for insured mort- 
gages. This envisages a hope, but scarcely a promise, 
for genuinely low-cost new homes. 


PROFITS FROM STRIKEBREAKING 
ae profitableness of the business of break- 
Ing strikes is revealed by P. L. Bergoff, head of 
the Bergoff Service Bureau, the leading organi- 
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zation of strike breakers in our country. Writ- 
ing In Huropdische Hefte, published at Prague, 
Mr. Bergoff adds to a great deal of other infor- 
mation regarding his “service bureau” the fol- 
lowing: 


“There is much money in our business. Our work is 
emergency work; we must be prepared to handle large 
numbers of men under difficult conditions. My biggest 
_ job was with the Erie Railroad in 1920, when I sup- 
plied about 7000 men during four and a half months. 
The company paid two million dollars for this job. 
Theodore Shonts, President of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company of New York, and his business man- 
ager, Frank Hedley, paid us over a million dollars for 
breaking the subway strike in 1916. The City of New 
York availed itself of our services on two occasions. 
Our offices have been used by the United States Govy- 
ernment, but I am not in a position to reveal the nature 
of the work we did for them... .” 

A number of similar statements are concluded with 
the declaration that “‘in those days we used to be paid 
in a lump sum of five dollars per man per day. The 
wages proper were paid by the company and amounted 
at times to ten dollars a day for skilled laborers and 
overseers .... Today the cost has risen considerably 
and sometimes we get a forfait as high as twelve dol- 
lars a day per man.” 


An even more serious aspect of the entirely 
lamentable business is referred to by Bergoff 
thus: 

“Since the war, one of my biggest jobs has been the 
McKees Rock, Pennsylvania, job, one of the bloodiest 
and most difficult we ever handled. We kept 4000 men 
on the spot during 49 days. There was much fighting 
on both sides; altogether there were 22 dead and 216 
wounded, and we had to turn three freight cars into 
hospitals and ambulances. We paid from $4000 to $5000 
for everyone of our dead, but the earnings were so high 
we did not mind.” (Since publication of this item in 
the Prague journal, a volume “I Break Strikes,” by Mr. 
Bergoff, has come from the press). 


PROFITSHARING 


An example of the sucess of profitsharing in 
industry is provided by Messrs. J. T. and J. 
Taylor, Limited, woolen manufacturers, of Bat- 
ley, England, who employ 1,600 workpeople. 
Since the scheme was started 44 years ago the 
employees have received in dividends, bonus 
shares, etc., over a million pounds, and they 
now own more than three-quarters of the cap- 
ital. 


At the annual meeting of the company Mr. T. C. Tay- 
lor announced a dividend of 10 percent and a labor 
bonus in new shares of 5 percent, or 10 percent in the 
case of the great majority of the employees, who, un- 
der the terms of the scheme, are entitled to double 
bonus. The dividends on capital have averaged 11 per- 
cent and the bonus on wages nearly 9 percent. 


INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM 

At the recent convention of the Alberta Fed- 
eration of Labor, a resolution was unanimous- 
ly passed endorsing the principle of organizing 
the workers according to industry and applaud- 
ing the stand taken by the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. Commenting: on the 
resolution, Albert E. Allen, of Drumheller, Al- 
berta, writes: 


“The stand taken by President Lewis, of the United | 


Mine Workers of America, is the only one that can be 
taken to cope successfully with the onslaught of profit- 
mad bosses. How are we to get justice for the under- 
dog, if we continue to seek justice with moribund craft 
unions while opposed to us are the powerful alliances of 
big business, the Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Manufacturers Association, the Liberty League, etc.? 

“Craft unionism may have been all right when indi- 
vidual production was the case but this is the day of 
machine production, where the individual is only a small 
—but necessary—cog in the production of a commodity, 
and where everything is produced by ‘unionized’ effort. 
Therefore, I suggest that the same unionized industrial 
effort that produces the commodities be used in organiz- 
ing so that a fair return is granted to the workers for 
the energy expended in the production of a com- 
modity.” 


THE MACHINE PROBLEM 


Modern developments in business machines 
were recently graphically demonstrated at the 
National Business Show. Accounting machines 
were exhibited which performed prodigious 
feats at the touch of a single lever; electric 
sorting machines assorted complicated card 
classifications at the rate of 400 a minute; pay- 
roll and check-writing machines, sales record- 
ing devices, and machines to prepare bills, 
financial statements and all manner of statis- 
tical records represented marked improvements 
over anything previously manufactured. Calcu-. 
lating machines added, subtracted, multiplied 
and divided and new electric typewriters and 
cash registers showed further advances in ease 
and accuracy of operation. 

The exhibits proved beyond question that the re- 
search, experimentation and development of engineers 
and inventors had not been held back by the depres- 
sion. But while the manufacturers present figures on 
the value of business machines distributed and the 
profits the sales render firms which produced them, 
there is no information available regarding the number: 
of men and women of the white-collar class replaced by 
these mechanical robots. 


LABOR PARTIES 


Largely due to the unpopularity of the econo- 
mies forced on the last Government of New 
Zealand by the depression, the country’s Labor 
Party won a sweeping victory at the recent. 
elections. As a writer on the subject observes: 
“The country was apparently very tired of the 
devil it knew and resolved to try the devil it. 
didn’t know.” An alternative commonly re- 
sorted to in modern democracies. 


It is however considered improbable that any pre- 
cipitate attempt will be made to implement all the new 
Government’s pre-election promises. The Labor Party 
was for many years a Socialist party, representing 
mainly the trade unions and the city workers, with a 
strong syndicalist leaning. At least half the members. 
of the new Government, however, and practically all 
the new members, now represent small farmers. The 
real change has been in the dairy farmer’s vote, and the 
small farmer is usually 1airly conservative. Moreover, 
the new Parliament is younger than the old, the aver- 
age age being 50 against 58. Its personnel is also more 
vigorous and better educated. The Government is radi- 
eal-Liberal rather than Socialist or Syndicalist. It has 
come into power on what it hopes will prove to be a 
rising tide of prosperity, and it recognizes its chance 
to rise with the tide. Its one definite act so far has 
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been the grant of an extra £100,000 out of funds in 
hand to be distributed as a Christmas bonus to the un- 
employed. 


VAGARIES OF INDUSTRIALISM 


A taste for what is hand wrought has, ac- 
cording to the last annual report of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories in Great Britain, brought 
on a new threat to the health of the workers in 
one of the country’s industries. According to 
the official account, ‘hand-made bricks and tiles 
are expensive, but those made by machinery 
can be given the appearance of those made by 
hand. For this purpose a sand-dusting machine 
is now coming increasingly into use. These 
machines, unless properly constructed, expose 
the workers to siliceous dust which, in course 
of time, cannot, in my view, do otherwise than 
cause damage to the lungs.” 


“Here you have a complete tragi-comedy of the ma- 
chine-age,”’ the Catholic Times remarks. “First, ma- 
chine-production destroys a handicraft and that sugges- 
tion of human temperaments and moods that hand- 
made objects carry. Next comes a revolt and a demand 
for the restoration of hand-production, led no doubt by 
those who can recognize and enjoy what the hand gives, 
but taken up by others simply because it is ‘the thing.’ 
As soon as it becomes ‘an economic demand’ it is met, 
at first by the production of a few of these goods by 
hand again—genuinely by hand but, as a rule, under 
highly artificial conditions. Then, as it widens and be- 
comes more and more a mere fashion it is met by fak- 
ing. This, too, is done at first by hand, by touching up 
the machine-made goods; but afterwards the touching 
up is itself mechanized. Thus the demand for hand- 
made goods in this line is satisfied at last, another cycle 

of mechanization is completed, and one more industrial 
disease is added to the medical encyclopedias.” 


A. F. OF L. 


A very serious charge is brought by Robert 
J. Foster, of Foster’s Industrial and Detective 
Bureau, New York City, against the American 
Federation of Labor. In what has now become 
an Open Letter, addressed to William Green, 
President of the A. F. of L., on November 26th 
of last year, Mr. Foster charges collusion be- 
tween the organization of labor referred to and 
the revolutionary C. R. O. M. of Mexico. The 
charges are as follows: 


“Ts it not true that the American Federation of Labor 
entered into agreement with the C. R. O. M. of Mexico 
whereby those members of the Mexican organization 
had to affiliate with unions of their craft in this coun- 
try or be suspended by the C. R. O. M.? 

“Ts it true that the American Federation of Labor 
pledged itself to defend the constitution of Mexico as 
framed by the then C. R. O. M.-controlled Government 
of Mexico? 

“Ts it not true that the American Federation of Labor 
sent its organizers to the Mexican Border, and our sea- 
ports, to watch out for and report arms shipments 
destined for the forces opposing the C. R. O. M. Gov- 
ernment of Mexico? 

“And did not those organizers receive their salaries 
and expenses out of the Treasury of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor? 

“Was not the above plan [of sending organizers to 
the Mexican Border and seaports] really that of organ- 
izing a spy system and maintaining same on behalf of 
the C. R. O. M.? And did not the American Federa- 
tion of Labor claim that by its action the Government 


forces were able to hold off the rebels until they were 
better organized?” 


Mr. Foster claims his letter to Mr. Green had 
remained unanswered. 

These charges, although not brought by what 
we consider a disinterested party, are too serl- 
ous to be passed over in silence. 


UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


According to press reports, published while 
the International Convention of the U. M. W. A. 
was in progress, the meeting voted favorably on 
the recommendation of the Committee on Con- 
stitution to increase the salaries of the interna- 
tional officers as follows: 


“Section 1. The salary of the President shall be 
$25,000.00 per annum; Vice President, $18,000.00 per 
annum; Secretary-Treasurer, $18,000.00 per annum; 
Editor of the Official Journal, $7,000.00 per annum; In- 
ternational Executive Board Members, $500.00 per 
month; Tellers, Auditors and Delegates to the A. F. of 
L. Convention, $12.50 per day when employed. Each of 
the above-mentioned officers and editor shall receive, in 
addition to the salaries, all legitimate expenses when 
employed by the organization away from their places 
of residence.” 

On the following day, however, President Lewis de- 
clared in his name, the name of Vice President Murray, 
and Secretary Kennedy, that “while we appreciate the 
action of the convention, taken by an overwhelming 
majority of the delegates, in appreciation for what they 
believe to be services rendered, your three officers are 
advising you this morning that they cannot and will 
not accept the salary increases and they will continue 
to work for the same salary they have been receiving.” 
The other two officers having concurred, President 
Lewis declared: “Then it is so ordered.” 


GOLD 


Gold mining was the outstanding feature in 
Canada’s mining activities during 1935. The 
rise in the price of gold in recent years has 
made it possible for operating mines to treat, 
at a profit, lower grade ores, which for a time 
tended to reduce the amount produced. Higher 
prices also stimulated the search for gold-bear- 
ing properties and have resulted in the develop- 
ment of many new mines and the re-opening of 
properties closed down some years ago because 
they could not operate at the price then obtain- 
able.. As it takes from two to three years to 
bring a raw prospect to the production stage 
the real effect was not felt until 1935 when the 
output from the new producing mines made up 
for the drop in quantity production by some of 
the older properties. 

New records were established, the Canadian Govt. 
Inf. Bureau reports, in both quantity and value of pro- 
duction in 1935. The output totalled 3,290,664 fine 
ounces which, when valued at $35.19 per fine ounce, the 
average price of gold for the year in Canadian funds, 
amounted to $115,798,000 compared with 2,972,074 fine 
ounces valued at $102,536,553 in 1934, when the aver- 
age price was $34.50 per fine ounce. The previous rec- 
ord year in the quantity output of gold was 1932 when 
Canadian mines yielded 3,044,387 fine ounces, and 1934 
was the first year that the value of Canada’s gold out- 
put exceeded the one hundred million dollar mark. It 
is a fair question to ask: What results will increased 


eo production exert on commodity prices, wages, 
etc. ? 


When the Catholic Indian Schools 
Were in Jeopardy 

The C. V. has frequently been commended for 
the services it has rendered the parochial school 
system of our country, both by promoting it 
and defending it against its enemies, especially 
in the days of the Bennett law. But it is not so 
well known that our organization, and a num- 
ber of its Branches, have also championed the 
cause of Catholic education among the Indians. 
Both the late Monsignori Stephan and Ketcham 
were keenly aware of the attitude adopted by 
these organizations, whenever the Indian Bu- 
reau attempted to do the bidding of the oppon- 
ents of Catholic schools for Indian children. 


Early in the century the German Catholic 
Federation of California protested the policy of 
the Government to arrogate to itself the edu- 
cation of all Indian children in a fashion detri- 
mental to Catholic Indian schools. In doing so 
the officers of the organization came into con- 
flict with Senator Bard from their State, who 
had voted for Indian Day Schools to the detri- 
ment of what was at the time referred to as 
“sectarian schools.” One of their letters to 
him, written in reply to a communication he 
had addressed to the officers, was published in 
English in a German paper, unfortunately not 
named in the clipping in our possession, on 
April 10, 1902. The document was preceded by 
a few introductory remarks, translated by us 
from the German. 
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In the matter of the Indian Schools, the Pres- 
ident and the Secretary of the California State 
League of the Central Verein have addressed 
themselves directly to the Congressmen and 
Senators in Washington and have petitioned 
these representatives of the people to use their 
best efforts, lest, because of the use of the word 
“nonsectarian,” Catholic Missions suffer and 
Protestant Missions be favored. One of the 
gentlemen, Senator Bard, replied, he hoped the 
question of ‘sectarianism’? would never again 
be raised with respect to the Indian Schools. 
Thereupon the officers of the State League ad- 
dressed to him the following reply, which we 
reprint in order that other Catholics may take 
note of the arguments advanced by them: 


Respected Sir:—Your favor of the 5th in- 
stant in reply to our petition of February 27th 
was duly received. In answer we have to say 
that we know very well that there is no legisla- 
tion pending against the Catholic schools fre- 
quented by Indian Catholic children, nor did 
- our remark that these schools deserve the sup- 
port of the Government, which goes without 
saying among the knowing, contemplate re- 
opening the dispute for the purpose of obtain- 
ing funds from the Government for such 
schools, though even if we did ask as much, we 
deny your assertion that it would be “to further 
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the interests of the Catholic schools and mis- 
sions” as such. It would be for the benefit of 
the Indian children, and solely in order that 
their faith might be secure from ministerial 
and -Sectarian meddlers in the governmental 
service. We did not ask as much, though the 
wording seem to imply it. We are, however, 
glad the wording did occur, inasmuch as it gave 
us an opportunity to know where you stand. 
For this reason we wish to remind you, since 
you mentioned the circumstance by these words 
in your letter: “I fully endorse the policy adopt- 
ed by the former Congress for providing the 
missions with day-schools, to be conducted by 
the agents and teachers appointed by the Gov- 
ernment, and therefore I hope that the old ques- 
tions of sectarianism in the Indian schools may 
never again be agitated.” 


Of that former Congress you were a mem- 
ber; for that unjust law you gave your vote, 
though you learned from Senator Vest in the 
Senate Chamber the utter hyprocisy of those 
that urged the passage of the bill on the ground 
of “sectarianism.” We had hoped better from 
you. There was no need to remind us of that 
hypocritical proceeding. 


We therefore do agitate the question of “‘sec- 
tarianism in the Indian schools,” because that 
is what prompted us to address you at all. The 
cry was ‘“‘sectarianism” indeed, but we knew 
very well that Catholicism was meant; and the 
conduct of the Indian department has proved 
this time and again. It is for this we enter our 
protest with you, and ask you to protest against 
the granting of support, notably to the Carlisle 
Indian School, and many others, notably in New 
Mexico, also to the school at Warner’s Ranch, 
California, in order to compel the sects that 
control these schools to the exclusion of Catho- 
lic teachers to support themselves, as Catholics 
must support those in their charge, without 
Government assistance, or until Catholics ob- 
tain positions there as well as those of another 
faith; and until Catholic Indian children are 
not compelled against their conscience to attend 
the harangues of Protestant preachers in the 
Protestant chapels of said Government schools, 
but really “sectarian” schools. If you are de- 
sirous to obtain information in the matter, you 
may inquire of the Catholic Bureau at Wash- 
ington, of His Lordship, the Bishop of Los An- 
geles, who, however, knows nothing of the steps 
we are taking, which we take of our own accord 
as Catholic citizens and voters, determined to 
see ourselves on an equal footing with other 
citizens. You can get information regarding 
Warner’s Ranch School, the Potrero Indian 
School near Banning, the Indian Schools of 
New Mexico at the respective places, and you 
will see clearly that it was out of place to tell us 
that the Government schools have now the fea- 
ture of “sectarianism” eliminated. The whole 
agitation begotten in jealousy had no other ob- 
ject but to wrest a number of Indian schools 
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from the hands of Catholics, who alone were 
doing intelligent work, and had reasonable 
success. 

We hereby again enter our protest against 
the bill providing means for Carlisle and simi- 
lar sectarian schools. Against a Catholic the 
office of teacher is barred at Carlisle and many 
others, though the schools, when in charge of a 
Catholic superintendent, were never barred to 
a competent teacher merely for his faith. 

We are sorry to find that our petition is an- 
noying to you, but we at least know where we 
stand as regards yourself. 

Very respectfully, 
F, B. SCHOENSTEIN 
President 
CARL A. SCHNABEL 
Secretary 
German Catholic Federation of California 


The German Press of Peoria, 
linois 


Because of his long residence in the city of 
Peoria and his acquaintance with the German 
element of this so important Illinois communi- 
ty, we had requested the late Mr. Peter J. Bour- 
scheidt, at one time General Secretary of the 
C. V., to jot down for publication in this re- 
view his information on the various German 
papers published, at one time or another, at 
Peoria. 

From his remarks on ‘‘German Immigration 
to and the Newspapers of Peoria, Illinois,” 
compiled in 1932, we have extracted the follow- 
ing data. 

In the year 1848 the German population of 
Peoria consisted of some 20 families. From 
that time on their number was augmented rap- 
idly by new immigrants, representing largely 
two classes: sturdy, industrious farmers and 
craftsmen, and those who had fled Germany be- 
cause of the political conditions not in accord 
with their ultra-liberal ideas. They were well 
educated men, many of them in possession of 
academic degrees. Consequently, the Germans 
played an important part in the development of 
the city, reflected to an extent in the publication 
for over fifty years of two daily and Sunday 
newspapers printed in German. 


The first German paper published in Peoria, 
the Illinois Banner, appeared on the 18th of 
February 1852; its editors were Alois Cotz and 
John Wolf. In 1858 the publication was trans- 
ferred to Edward Rummel, who renamed it the 
Deutsche Zeitung. Rummel published the paper 
for ten years; but after his election to the office 
of Secretary of State, in 1868, he sold it to Ed- 
ward Fresenius. Again ten years later, the 
Deutsche Zeitung was merged with the Peoria 
Democrat, founded in 1860 by Cotz, who sold it 
to Bernard Cremer four years later. The three 


Cremer brothers, Bernard, Adolf, and Matthi- 
as, continued publication of the Peoria Demo- 
crat until the destruction of the printing plant 
by fire, on February 27, 1915. 

In the course of years, the need felt by both 
political parties for a German organ was re- 
sponsible for the inauguration of a number of 
newspaper enterprises. In 1853 the Volksblatt, 
in 1855 the Courier, in 1856 the Westliche Ma- 
gazine, and in the following year, 1857, the Re- 
publikaner. In 1860, when the political parties 
were marshalling their forces for the coming 
presidential election, two German papers were 
founded, one of them devoted to the cause rep- 
resented by Stephen A. Douglas, while the other 
championed the young Republican party. 
Whether one or both of them chose for their 
title Illinois Banner, is not quite clear. All of 
these papers were shortlived and disappeared 
after the particular elections they were intend- 
ed to promote. 


No new German weekly seems to have been 
published at Peoria until 1887, when William 
A. Rennen founded the Sonntagspost, ultimate- 
ly merged with the daily Volksfreund. The 
Post, edited at different times by Karl Wolf and 
Hermann Goldenberger, struggled along for 
several years but could not prevail against the 
competition of the two daily and Sunday papers 
referred to. 

When, in 1878, the Deutsche Zeitung was ac- 
quired by the Peoria Democrat, the Republican 
Party was left without an organ in Peoria. 
Consequently, politicians extended an invita- 
tion to the late Louis Philip Wolf, publisher of 
the Logan County Volksfreund at Lincoln, Illi- 
nois, to take up his residence at Peoria. Two 
printers, William Brus and Joseph Wolfram, 
were induced to cooperate with him. The result 
was a daily, called Die Sonne, the title of which 
was soon changed to Peoria Sonne, because the 
local English press had referred to the new un- 
dertaking as the ‘‘Die Soon.” 


Both the daily Peoria Democrat and the Pe- 
oria Sonne prospered and continued to serve 
the two major political parties in friendly riv- 
alry until the career of the former was abrupt- 
ly terminated in 1915 by a conflagration. Large- 
ly on account of the sentiment aroused by the 
war, the Cremers preferred not to continue 
publication of their paper. The brothers were 
staunch Catholics and men of considerable im- 
portance in their community. Their publication 
was not, however, a Catholic paper, nor did 
they ever claim it to be such. The Democrat 
was a clean, wholesome sheet which, however, 
served the Catholic cause well during the days 
of the German Kulturkampf, when the Liberal 
German papers of the country reflected the at- 
titude of Prince Bismarck towards the Church 
in Germany. 


The Peoria Sonne did not survive the disap- 
pearance of its competitor very long; after the 
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death of its editor, Louis Philip Wolf, in 1918, 
it was doomed. Both Wolf and his daily were 
the victims of the anti-German propaganda in 
the days of the World War. The able journalist 
was not merely undeservedly criticized and in- 
sulted, but arrested on one occasion. 


_ Louis Herman, a printer, attempted to con- 
tinue the Sonne as a semi-weekly, omitting the 
Sunday edition; but he was soon forced to re- 
strict himself to publishing the paper once a 
week. Ultimately, in the winter of 1931, finan- 
cial difficulties forced him to discontinue the 
publication. However, he immediately inaugu- 
rated the Peoria Volksfreund, the last of a long 
line of Peoria papers printed in the German 
language, some of which had ably rendered the 
people of our race the services they needed in 
their new environment and for their orienta- 
tion in the to them strange field of political ac- 


tion. 
ion Be PK: 


Collectanea 


During the last Christmas season, one of the 
Bureau press bulletins was devoted to an article 
on the Christmas tree in America. It denied 
the contention of an Alsatian writer that the 
first Christmas tree in the United States had 
been installed in the home of immigrants from 
the Alsace in 1861. The article produced evi- 
dence that a young German-American, the 
member of a distinguished family at Belleville, 
Illinois, and a Lieutenant in an Illinois Regi- 
ment during the Mexican War, wrote to his 
parents from beyond the Rio Grande he had 
trimmed a Christmas tree in camp and hung it 
with cakes in the shape of goats, etc. 

Since then we have discovered that at least 
one other Christmas tree was to be found on 
American soil in the same year, 1846, at New 
Braunfels, the German colony, in Texas. Dr. 
Ferdinand Roemer, a geologist sojourning in 
our country at the time, records in his book on 
Texas the following reminiscence: 

“According to a custom at home, Christmas Eve was 
celebrated in company of the jolly companionship of the 
Verein’s officers around a richly decorated and illumi- 
nated Christmas tree, for which a young cedar was used 
(Juniper virginiana L).” 

In addition, this traveler, “commonly spoken 
of as ‘The Father of Texas Geology’,’”’ remarks: 


“Moreover the sight of the Christmas tree was calcu- 
lated to arouse reflections on the rapid advance of the 
pale faces into the territory of the redskins. For on 
the same spot, where today the symbol of a happy Ger- 
man family life is planted in the midst of a cultural 
population, scarcely two years ago the camp fires of the 
wild Comanches were burning.”!) 


The Verein referred to is the “Society for the 
Protection of German Immigrants in Texas,” 
sometimes referred to as the Mainzerverein, 


1) Roemer, Dr. F. Texas. With particular reference 
to German immigration, etc. Transl. by Oswald Muel- 
ler, San Antonio, 1935, p. 215. 


organized by a number of German princes and 
noblemen in 1844. New Braunfels resulted 
from their efforts. 


Further evidence for the solicitude German 
American Catholics have bestowed on parochial 
schools 1S supplied by the history of St. Boni- 
face parish of St. Louis, recently published.') 
uae author, Rev. B. A. Timpe, records the fact 

a 
“the parish school was functioning before the lot for 
the church had even been bought.”2) 

The facts are briefly these: The Rev. John 
Baptist Gamber, ordained August 24, 1859, 
was immediately assigned by Archbishop Ken- 
rick to minister to the needs of a group of Ger- 
mans residing in what was then Carondelet, 
Missouri, now incorporated in the City of St. 
Louis. For the time being he was to conduct 
services for them in SS. Mary and Joseph 
Church, the property of an Irish congregation, 
not far from the site later selected for St. Boni- 
face church and school. As early as January 
10, 1860, Fr. Gamber recorded a payment made 
for wood and labor for school benches, and on 
January 29th he paid $4.00 for a “‘school sign,” 
—a sign-board erected on the main road 
through Carondelet, at the intersection with the 
lane that led to the school. 


Classes, Fr. Timpe relates, were conducted in 
a rented room in the house of John P. Louis, 
now 7816 Ivory Avenue, near the present 
church site. January 20th, 1860, it seems, 
was the opening day. Not long afterwards 
the school occupied quarters in the parochial 
residence, where it continued to be housed 
until 1863. : 


The opening of the school antedates by three 
days the day on which Archbishop Kenrick ac- 
quired title to the property on which rectory, 
church and school were afterwards erected. It 
was conducted more than three months before 
the corner-stone for the church was laid (May 
6, 1860) and for nine months before the church 
was dedicated (December 26 of the same year). 
The first teacher was Mr. Foeckler, who served 
but one month, when he was succeeded by a Mr. 
Albert Wilhelmi, who, because the number of 
pupils had increased substantially, was allowed 
an assistant in September of the first year of 
the existence of the school, a Mr. P. W. Bergs. 


A comprehensive history of the parochial 
school in German-American Catholic parishes 
would reveal a number of similar instances of 
aggressive parental solicitude for the education 
of their children. And it was their action which 
aided so materially to establish the parochial 
school as an indispensable helpmate of the 
Church in our county. F 


1) Saint Boniface Parish, St. Louis, Missouri, Diam- 
ond Jubilee, 1860-1935. St. Louis, 1935. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 

President, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Vice President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

Second Vice-President, Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, Ill. 

Third Vice-President, Andrew Hoffmann, La Crosse, Wis. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser-Lohr, N. Y. C., 
Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Frank Rauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis., John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; A. G. Maron, M.D., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Branches, and the following 
five members-at-large: Phillip H. Donnelly, New 
York; Louis M. Seiz, New Jersey; Gus J. Reininger, 
Texas; John J. Baumgartner, North Dakota; George 
J. Phillipp, Indiana. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill.; Willibald 
Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


The Clergy and Catholic Action 


It is for the Pope and the Bishops to give di- 
rections, to indicate the aims to pursue, the 
methods to adopt and the dangers to avoid. In 
practice, however, it is generally the priests 
who indicate guiding principles to groups en- 
gaged in Catholic Action. It is they who stir 
up and enliven these groups. And that leads us 
to examine closely the priest’s role in Catholic 
Action, a question which it is important to de- 
termine clearly. 

Catholic Action, especially in the dioceses of 
France, aims at supplementing the efforts of 
the clergy, who are becoming less and less num- 
erous, and are not able to penetrate every- 
where. These priests, therefore, should train 
participants in Catholic Action to become a per- 
sonal and responsible apostolate. It is not so 
much in doing as ‘causing to be done’ that the 
chief purpose lies. Such, it appears to us, ought 
to be essentially the priest’s role in Catholic Ac- 
tion: “Teach the lay apostles to act on their 
own initiative.” 

Granted that it is a fundamental character- 
istic of human nature, especially in these days 
—this love of liberty, of initiative and sponta- 
neity in action—who can fail to see the stimu- 
lus which will result from this method when 
applied by those engaged in Catholic Action? 


To feel that the fortunes of religion, the fate of 
Christianity, are partly entrusted to their 
hands; to know that they are responsible for 
the propagation and the progress of the Faith 
for noble souls and ardent hearts what would 
be more exalting! 

Yes; that is desirable and necessary. But to 
attain it these minds must be trained. They 
must not deviate from the straight line of the 
Catholic apostolate. We emphasize the words 
“Catholic apostolate’—that is, an apostolate 
animated by the pure spirit of the Gospel, at 
once free and disciplined, fearless and prudent, 
humble and generous, devoted and unselfish. 
And who is to mold these apostolic souls? Who 
if not the priest? : 

Truly, it is the priest who will fashion them, 
by making them true Christians, developing, 
deepening and illuminating their faith “per 
ministerium verbi,”’ through the Word of God; 
by fortifying them with the sacraments, the 
Holy Eucharist and Penance, and by edifying 
them with his own mode of living. 

It is the priest who will make real apostles 
of these Christians, because it is usually he who 
conceives and organizes the groups which he 
causes them to join—works of training for 
youth; works of defense and religious penetra- 
tion for adults. As a theologian, relying on the 
natural law, the doctrine of the Church and 
Pontifical teaching, it is he who will enlighten 
them, prevent them from going astray, correct 
their errors, teach them to practice the disci- 
pline of an apostle and cultivate apostolic zeal 
for God and for souls. 

Again it is the priest, more accustomed than 
others to self mastery in affliction and to reli- 
ance on Divine Providence, who will teach them 
not to fear the blows of illfortune, or be dis- 
couraged by defeats; but to advance in face of 
opposition and difficulties; to be magnanimous 
—in other words, “great souls.” 

Finally, the priest will pray for them. He 
will confide them to God’s care while uphold- 
ing them in their apostolate. Moreover, he will 
repose confidence in them, never being aston- 
ished by inevitable faux pas, but gently and 
wisely setting things right. He will rejoice at 
their successes, desiring only one end: that 
through them his own efforts may be supple: 
mented and extended; that through them, by 
every means, Christ may be proclaimed. 

It was such sentiments that animated St. 
Paul in regard to the Christians whom he in- 
structed for the apostolate. He called them his 
“helpers in Christ Jesus’”—‘“adjutores meos in 
Christo’’— and he said of those who were his 
collaborators in the ministry of the Church: 
“Commendo Phoebem sororem nostram quae 
est in Ministerio Ecclesiae’—“And I commend 
to you Phoebe, our sister, who is in the Minis- 
try of the Church.” Could any titles be more 
beautiful; could any realities be more noble? 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF RHEIMS 
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German-American Catholics and the Farmer 


An otherwise commendable article on “Cath- 
olics and Agriculture,” printed in the Common- 
weal for November 8th, expresses the view that 
even the Catholic press did not “go fully appre- 
clate the significance of certain forms of Cath- 
olic Action as it is desirable that it should.” 
Because “the Catholic press reflects the inter- 
ests of their readers, even as the secular press 
reflects the things that interest their own read- 
ers, and there are a number of matters of very 
vital importance to Catholics which, unfortu- 
nately, most Catholics at present regard with 
indifference.”’ “For example, only a small num- 
ber of Catholics are awake to the importance of 
the rural life movement within the Church in 
the United States.” 


It is most unfortunate that contributors to 
the Catholic press, published in the English 
language, are so ignorant of the Catholic papers 
printed in tongues other than the national one. 
The German Catholic papers of the country 
have ever been aware that a large, influential 
and faithful part of their readers live on farms, 
and hence they have always devoted consider- 
able attention to the discussion ef rural prob- 
lems. A number of them even furnished a rural 
supplement, such as Der Landmann, edited at 
the present time by Mr. Jos. M. Sevenich, of 
Milwaukee. The Fathers of St. Procope’s Ab- 
bey at Chicago (now at Lisle, Ill.) brought out 
the Hospidor, which means ‘‘The Farmer.” And 


it would have been impossible for our own Cen- 


tral Verein to overlook or neglect the rural 
question, because so considerable a number of 
its members live on the land. Some six months 
ere the Catholic Rural Life Conference was or- 
ganized at St. Louis, in November, 1923, Cen- 
tral Blatt and Social Justice announced (p. 67, 
May issue) that three of the lectures contem- 
plated for our annual Study Course, to be held 
at St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, in August, 
would deal with the Agrarian.Question, “in con- 
sideration of the critical situation our farmers 
are in.” ‘The three lectures announced at that 
time—they were held by the deceased Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Och, Rector of the Josephinum, Doctor 
of Political Science of the University of Frei- 
burg in Baden, but a native of Minnesota—had 
for their subject: 

“Rural Problems of the United States, Past and 


Present.” : = 
“The Co-operative Movement, its Origins, Growth, 


Extent, and Possibilities.” 

“Catholicism and Economic Progress, or: The Com- 
patibility of the Catholic Weltanschawwng with the Pur- 
suit of Private and National Prosperity.” 

And of such evidences of interest in the rural 
problem there are many scattered throughout 
the twenty-seven volumes of our journal. 

To instance this contention: the issue for the 
very month of 1923, towards the end of which 
the Study Course referred to was conducted at 
St. Francis Seminary, contained an editorial (p. 


151) on “The Farmer’s Discontent and the Duty 
of Catholics.” Under the circumstances, we be- 
lieve, we may be pardoned for quoting one or 
two sentences from this article: 

“The farmer is today the victim of the ‘rapacious 
usury,’ of which Leo XIII has said that, ‘although more 
than once condemned by the Church,’ it is nevertheless, 
under a different guise, but with the like injustice, 
practiced by covetous and grasping men.’ It were 
fortunate for our country if Catholics would realize 
this and proclaim truly Catholic standards for the con- 
duct of the economic life of the nation. What an ap- 
peal is contained in the one principle, that to buy cheap 
and to sell dear is immoral, that no man may gain what 
another may lose! In other words, that the principle 
of equivalence must constitute the basis of all our eco- 
nomic actions, since trade and commerce should be 
carried on as among brothers.” 

Similarly, the resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention of the C. V. and its branches long ago 
referred to agrarian problems. In states such 
as Minnesota, Kansas, Arkansas and Texas 
farmers are so influential a constituency that 
the organizations referred to were bound to 
consider rural questions at their meetings. 


Language Study: An Admonition 


The emotions of descendants of German- 
speaking stock unable to speak or read the lan- 
guage of their forefathers should be deeply 
moved by the communication addressed to the 
Commonweal by Miss Ella Frances Lynch, the 
wellknown and courageous educator. Having 
quoted Terence O’Donnell, who, in the same 
weekly, had declared: 

“And here was I, born in Ireland, reading German 
out of the Fourth Reader and speaking it as well as 
I spoke English,” 

Miss Lynch continues: 

“a rich sentence that, pointing to bilingualism as an 
escape from prevailing dullness. Goethe said: ‘He who 
knows only one language does not know that lan- 
guage.’” 

Her opinion is all the more worthwhile, be- 
cause, ‘as head of a school for twenty years, in 
which pupils from the age of 6 or 7 were in- 
structed daily in three or more languages,” this 
educator pleads the ‘“‘cause of a second language 
taught early, be it Latin, German, French or 
all three, as the simplest and most logical and 
prolific source of intellectual enrichment for 
both pupil and teacher.” 

Evidently, Miss Lynch hopes little from the 
present school, and we agree with her. Were 
it otherwise, those responsible for the curricula 
of our schools would not postpone the study of 
Latin until pupils enter high school in their 
fourteenth year, and the study of French or 
German to an even later age. Such a course 
simply defeats its own purpose. Hence, “par- 
ents will need to take this work in hand,” 
writes Miss Lynch; as far as German-Ameri- 
can parents are concerned, let them remember 
the counsel of the distinguished Dominican Al- 
bert Maria Weiss, that a child learns a lan- 
guage best in the kitchen with its mother. An 
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opinion those unacquainted with the wealth of 
the different German tongues, not dialects, if 
you please, may not be able to comprehend. 


Beware of Promoters 


Aroused interest in co-operation is inviting 
promoters both in our country and Canada to 
develop schemes intended by them to put money 
in their pockets. Let those, genuinely inter- 
ested in furthering a movement, which the late 
Canon Jung of St. Gall thought should ulti- 
mately result in a new economic order, remem- 
ber that, wherever co-operation flourishes to- 
day, it was developed without the aid of pro- 
moters, solely by the efforts of individuals and 
groups willing to make sacrifices in the cause 
of mutual aid. 

Let them give heed to the communication, 
addressed to the Regina Leader-Post, of Re- 
gina, Sask., by Mr. George Keen, the Secretary 
of the Co-operative Union of Canada, from 
. which we quote: 


“The encouragement given in the report of the Royal 
Commission on price spreads to the development of con- 
sumers’ co-operation, and the widespread public inter- 
est shown therein as a substantial means of raising the 
economic standards of the people which has been grow- 
ing since the commencement of the depression period, 
have attracted the attention of individuals with a com- 
pany promoting interest, and actuated by a desire for 
personal gain instead of to give social service. 

“These facts were under the consideration of the an- 
nual Congress of the Co-operative Union of Canada, 
held recently at Saskatoon, when a resolution was 
passed urging the various governments to scrutinize 
with care all applications for incorporation of co-oper- 
ative societies with the view to being satisfied they are 
of -bona fide consumer or producer origin, and not of 
promoter origin. 

“In the resolution the public are warned to apply the 
same test, and to be satisfied, before becoming members 
of or making investments in corporations claiming to be 
co-operative, that they are so in fact, and under effec- 
tive democratic control.” 


In Nebraska, let us add, the fight has been on 
for over a year; the Nebraska Union Farmer 
has done valiant yeoman’s service during that 
time by opposing a “professional” set-up. 


Social Courses 


Inaugurated in 1923 by the Mariannhill 
Fathers, the Catholic African Social Course 
for Natives is now a well-established institu- 
tion in Catholic South Africa. In fact, the 
various Vicariates now conduct their own 
courses, where formerly there was only one, 
and send their delegates to the biennial C.A.U. 
Congresses of all of So. Africa. 

The Mariannhill Social Course, held from De- 
cember 31st to January 3rd, was attended by 
the Bishop of Mariannhill, the Prefects Apo- 
stolic of Kokstadt and Umtata, 30 priests, 10 
Sisters, and 110 natives. A qualified Native 
medical man, Dr. M. C. C. Motebang—his de- 
gree was obtained at a European university—, 
rode with some other men over the mountains 


of Basutoland, covering 120 miles on horse- 
back. 


To excel the program, should we be willing to in- 
augurate similar courses in our country, might prove 
difficult, in the beginning at least. On December 31st 
a retreat was preached to the Natives, while the priests 
and Sisters present conducted a conference accompanied 
by discussion. On the three following days the partici- 
pants in the course attended Holy Mass, at which a spiri- 
tual address was delivered. The forenoon was other- 
wise entirely devoted to lectures on Co-operation, 
Hygiene, Social Work and addresses by visitors. On 
the three evenings special meetings were held, intended 
for. teachers (number of attendants, 80), catechists 
(30), farmers (60), and women (250). The two latter 
groups were recruited from among the Natives resid- 
ing in the neighborhood of Lourdes Mission, where the 
first African Social Course was conducted in 1923. Each 
evening there was an instructive bioscope show; night 
prayer in common concluded the day’s work. All told, 
the Mariannhill Mission has held ten such courses. 


The Catholic Rural Life Conference 


Two recent events indicate the increasing ap- 
preciation on the part of the Hierarchy and the 
Clergy of the need to apply well sustained ef- 
forts to rural problems. In the first place, the 
meeting of the Executive Committee, National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, held at Chi- 
cago, and presided over by Very Rev. W. Mul- 
loy, President, attended by both priests and lay- 
men whose efforts were largely directed to the 
program of this year’s national conference at 
Fargo, N. D., to be held probably early in the 
month of October. 

On the other hand, the frequently expressed 
desire for regional conferences was consum- 
mated at St. Louis, where the Rural Life Di- 
rectors, representing a territory comprising the 
three Archdioceses, Chicago, Dubuque, and St. 
Louis, convened, using the facilities of the Cen- 
tral Bureau for their meetings. 

The Conference, the program of which was arranged 
by Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Director, Catholic 
Rural Life Bureau, was sponsored by the St. Louis 
Archdiocesan Conference on Rural Life, the Most Rev. 
Christian H. Winkelmann, Auxiliary Bishop of St.. 
Louis, Chairman, Rev. Rudolph B. Schuler, Secretary. 
In addition, the Archdiocese of St. Louis was repre- 
sented by 18 priests and lay persons, the Diocese of 
Springfield, Ill., by 5 priests, and the following Dioceses 
by one priest each: Rockford, Lincoln, Des Moines, 
Leavenworth, and Wichita. 

While the first day of the Conference was given over 
largely to the discussion of problems concerning the 
program and efforts of the organization, the second day 
was assigned to the following speakers: Mr. Parker 
Rogers, Extension Service, University of Missouri, who 
discussed the services this branch of the State’s gov- 
ernment offers farmers; Mr. D. E. Lundstrom, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, who spoke on Rural Rehabilita- 
tion, and Mr. EK. A. Norton, Regional Director, Re- 
settlement Administration, stationed at Urbana dlls 
who treated of the work of his office. The Reverend 
Fathers present, experienced in various phases of these 
endeavors, contributed valuable information on the 
problems under consideration to their discussion. 


The participants declared the Conference a 
success and seconded the suggestion, offered by 
the Most Rev. Bishop Winkelmann, that it 


should in due time be succeeded by other, simi- 
lar regional meetings. 
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A Timely Admonition 


A problem all too commonly neglected in the 
past—though indeed warning voices have long 
and often referred to it—is granted considera- 
tion in this year’s Lenten Pastoral Letter for 
the Archdiocese of St. Louis, the obligation on 
the part of city-dwellers, going into the coun- 
try, and country-dwellers seeking the city, to 
locate near a Catholic church: 

“It has been brought to our attention that many of 
our people leave the cities, either for an outing or for 
permanent residence in the country districts. Also that 
many of the people from the country sections come to 
the city, either for the better advantages of education 
or for more congenial employment. In all these cases 
it would be well for the parties leaving, either the city 
or the country, to see that their new home, or place of 
outing, is in proximity to a Catholic Church—especially 
those leaving the city to establish their home in coun- 
try places, where Catholic churches are few and far 
between.” 

This recommendation, while applicable 
throughout the nation, is intended in part to 
support the endeavors of the St. Louis Arch- 
diocesan Rural Life Conference, which supplies 
information on the location of churches and 
schools in the rural districts, along with prices 
of farms for sale and other knowledge of a 
similar nature, valuable to those seeking to lo- 
cate on the land permanently or for recrea- 
tional purposes. 


From the History of a Parish Dramatic Club 


Founded on October 27, 1885, the records of 
St. Boniface Dramatic Club, of the St. Louis 
parish of that name, reveal many interesting 
features. Among others, that, while the first 
play staged by the group, on November 22, 
1885, was a German comedy, five years later an 
English drama, “Out in the Streets,” was pre- 
sented. A very lofty ambition was aspired to 
on the occasion of the twentieth anniversary of 
the organization: the presentation of Goethe’s 
“Faust” on the parish stage. Not quite so pre- 
tentious was the drama “The Ironmaster,” 
played in 1910, twenty-five years after the 
founding of the club, although this choice too 
was most creditable. 

A change in the taste of the public, not to say 
a decline of culture, is reflected in the following 
explanatory remarks, quoted from the Souvenir 
published by the Club on the occasion of its 
golden jubilee. Evidently desiring to explain 
why, on November 7th and 14th, 1920, a farce 
had been staged, the compilers of the brochure 
felt constrained to write: 


“While during the earlier periods of the existence of 
the club the drama was the popular form of play, this 
style had been supplanted by the fast-moving comedies, 
and the club, sensing this change in. popular demand, 
demonstrated its versatility by presenting some of the 
most popular and outstanding plays of this character 
during this period, of which ‘It Pays to Advertise,’ was 
probably the greatest ‘hit.’” 

One former member of St. Boniface Dramatic Club, 
Mr. Gene Bergmann, has developed into a successful 


oe Baie sage is teaching dramatic art at the 

Our remarks on this Souvenir are largely dic- 
tated by the desire to encourage the officers of 
parish dramatic clubs to publish their history, 
when occasion to do so presents itself. It is 
from sources of this nature future historians 
must draw the information necessary for the 
writing of their chapters on the intellectual and 
cultural influences prevalent among the Catho- 
lics of our country in the 19th and the early 
decades of the 20th century. | 


YOUTH MOVEMENT AND STUDY 
CLUBS 


The desire of Catholic students in Canada to 
cooperate in a Catholic movement of more than 
national influence has been realized in the Fé- 
dération Canadienne des Etudiants Catholiques 
(Canadian Federation of Catholic Students) 
and the recent enrollment of the organization in 
the Pax Romana, with headquarters at Fri- 
bourg in Switzerland. The wish to affiliate with 
this international association of Catholic Stu- 
dents was in part responsible for the forming 
of the Federation. 

The first convention of the Canadian Association was 
conducted in Quebec December 10 last, shortly before 
the general meeting of the international organization. 
The faculty, the Spiritual Directors of the students, 


and the student body of the three Catholic universities 
at Quebec, Montreal and Ottawa were represented. 


The newly organized Federation is composed of three 
classes of members: the student bodies themselves; the 
clubs of students attending the non-Catholic universi- 
ties, and the clubs of students enrolled in the more im- 
portant non-Catholic high schools and colleges. 


* k k 


Because the Archbishop of St. Louis, Most 
Rev. J. J. Glennon, is known to observe particu- 
lar restraint towards all schemes, however 
great the promise of happy results may appear 
to be in the eyes of their promoters, a recom- 
mendation granted any cause or plan by his Ex- 
cellency has a value all its own. This applies 
to the following statement from the Arch- 
bishop’s Lenten Pastoral Letter for the present 
year. Its value is further enhanced by the fact 
of its being discussed under one head with the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and the 
Legion of Decency. Archbishop Glennon de- 
clares : 

“For the adults study clubs or study circles, composed 
of small groups of the laity, meeting at regular inter- 
vals under the supervision of their pastors, provide an 
effective means of informing their members in Chris- 
tian Doctrine and the many social and other problems 
that have in the past confronted, and still confront 
Mother Church and her children. Thus these club mem- 
bers become better instructed concerning the teaching 
of the Church and its relation and application to their 
own lives and to the ‘lives of others, individually and 
collectively. The programs of the meetings may be as 
varied as the interests of the Church herself. We cor- 
dially commend these Catholic Study Clubs and hope 
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they will multiply. Their greater and greater efficiency 
will come by their contacting one another, and holding 
from time to time joint meetings, through which the 
members may become better acquainted with one an- 
other and with the purpose for which their clubs have 
been formed.” 

From this recommendation the Study Club 
movement in the Archdiocese of St. Louis 
should receive an impetus resulting in whole- 
some extension of efforts and growth. 


ek, ue 


The lecture by Mr. Christopher Hollis, Eng- 
lish publicist, on the mutual relations and obli- 
gations of the nations of the world, proved a 
particularly striking feature of the February 
session of the Social Study Institute, conducted 
at St. John’s University under the auspices of 
the C. V. of Minnesota. 

Mr. Hollis discussed the Italian-Ethiopian dispute, 
referring in part also to the present situation in Ger- 
many and other countries——Under the general theme: 
The Nature of the State, Rev. Ernest Kilzer, O.S.B., 
treated ‘““‘The Need and Purpose of Human Society”; Rev. 
Dunstan Tucker, O.S.B., “Culture and the Liturgy”; 
Rey. Virgil Michel, O.S.B., “The Source of Civil Pow- 
er’; Rev. Dominic Keller, O.S.B., “The Totalitarian 
State.” The religious lecture, delivered by the Rev. 
Cosmas Dahlheimer, O.S.B., was on the “Mystical Body 
and Dissensions.” 


* * * 

All too many young men and women of Ger- 
man extraction in our country are inclined to 
hide their origin; others seem to believe the ad- 
dition of the word ‘Catholic’ aggravates their 
case. Mr. Theobald J. Dengler, attorney, and 
vice-president of our N. Y. State Branch, is 
evidently made of sterner stuff. One of the 
local papers quotes him as saying: 

“About the only time I have to myself, not spent with 
my family, is devoted to my work with German Catholic 
societies. At present the committee, of which I am the 
chairman, is busy preparing for the 1936 convention 
at Albany.” 

The successful meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the N. Y. Branch, recently referred to 
in these columns, is to an extent attributable to 
Mr. Dengler’s preliminary efforts. 


k BS * 


Now in its seventh year, our Fort Wayne 
Study Club continues to enjoy the wholehearted 
cooperation of its members, greatly encouraged 
by the attendance of “quite a few of our 
Clergy.” 

Wisely, it would seem to us, other subjects than 
those of a social or economic nature are chosen for 
study by this group from time to time. At present they 


are engaged in the study of Martin Luthe Gl 
Protestant Reformation. : Scere 


A wellknown attorney of Rochester, New 
York, writes: 


“I am sending you herewith my check for $4.00 to 
cover my subscription to Central-Blatt and Social Justice 
for the next two years. I need hardly repeat that your 
magazine retains its unusually high standard and seems 
to get better with each issue.” 


CREDIT UNION PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICES 


For many centuries after the inauguration of 
the first montes pietates in Italy in the 15th 
century, the Church demonstrated particular 
solicitude for these institutions, intended to 
safeguard against usurers not merely those 
ordinarily called “the poor’, but also the mem- 
bers of the middle classes, temporarily embar- 
rassed and in need of a loan. Even about the 
year 1700 one of the inquiries addressed by 
Rome to the Bishop-Elector of Mayence was 
this one: “Does the Diocese conduct a pub- 
lic loan office?” In our age, the Credit Union- 
has replaced the mons pietatis, and how neces- 
sary a co-operative of this nature is under pres- 
ent circumstances, the profits of private corpo- 
rations granting small loans prove beyond any 
reasonable peradventure. 

According to a statement published in the 
financial columns of dailies and weeklies de- 
voted to affairs of the business world, House- 
hold Finance Corporation has reported for the 
year 1935 net income of $4,203,926, the entire 
amount to be applied directly to preference 
stock. “Net is equal to $19.76 a share,” the 
statement declares, “and compares with $3,- 
643,646, or $17.13 a share on preference stock 
in 1934.” 

This huge profit resulted, of course, from the 
excessive interest rate corporations and indi- 
viduals engaging in the small loan business 
charge. To an extent it is undoubtedly blood- 
money. But what of Catholics, who know these 
conditions to exist, who realize that they or 
their neighbors may tomorrow be forced to go 
a borrowing, but refuse to consider the advis- 
ability of founding or cooperating in the oper- 
ation of a Credit Union? Moreover, what of 
the owners of the corporation’s 212,000 shares 
of $50 per value outstanding? Shylocks all of 
them, willing to profit from the extreme need 
of the majority of the borrowers, and no ques- 
tions asked regarding the moral permissibility 
of usurious rates of interest. 


* * * 


It is worthy of notice that Mr. Alexander 
Haag, active in St. Alphonsus C. U., Chicago, 
took a hand in establishing St. Benedict’s C. U. 
of the same city. At the organization meeting, 
conducted in St. Benedict’s parish hall Febru- 
ary 16, Mr. Theodore Nebel, President of St. 
Aloysius C. U., also lent his efforts towards 
consummation of the undertaking, by relating 
the experiences of the association he has been 
identified with since its inception. 

A committee, of which Mr. Haag is chairman, was 
entrusted with the details of obtaining the charter and 
Initiating the operation of the new association. Mr. 


Fred A. Gilson, Second Vice President of th 
of A., presided at the meeting. eC CoaMe 


ok * k 


Lack of demand for loans is evidenced from 
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| the latest annual report of St. Augustine’s C. 
i ot. Lotiis. 

While loans in force at the end of 1935 totaled 
$2,686.50, the association had $3,017.95 available in 
cash and $3,309.92 in securities. At that, the propor- 
tion of borrowers to the entire membership—43 out of 
166—is not abnormal. An increase of the number of 
members is evidently the society’s greatest need. 


cS ok * 


There is one item.in the latest annual report 
of St. Alphonsus C. U., Chicago, particularly 
worthy of notice because of the insignificance 
of the amount of money referred to: “Uncol- 
lectible balance of loan, charged off, $2.06.” 

' _ This is the only loss sustained by a C. U. numbering 
244 members, holding 2382 shares, and controlling 


assets amounting to $13,718.74. Of this total, $11,712.- 
32 were loaned when the annual balance was struck. 


A Novel Charity 


Charity has a way all its own of adapting 
itself to all possible needs. Thus a missionary 
in China, the Rev. P. Gilbert Reiter, O.F.M., 
discovered the possibility of providing nourish- 
ment for abandoned Chinese babies by hiring 
wet nurses for his wards. He appealed to the 
Bureau for a comparatively small sum of 
money, from the income of which he would pay 
a wet nurse a fee for nourishing a babe picked 
up in the streets. 

Thus far we have made it possible for the 
missionary to establish three of these modest 
burses for ‘‘perpetual wet nurses,” whose rec- 
ord is as follows: Burse of Rev. N. N., Pa., has 
provided for: 


Rosa, baptized September 3, 1935; died October 10; 

Theresa, baptized October 30, 1935; died November 1; 

Catherine, baptized November 29, 1935. This baby 
was still with her nurse when the letter was 
written. 


Two burses, donated by N. N., Texas, have 
provided: 

Wet Nurse 1): 

Maria Theresa, baptized August 1, 1935; died soon 
afterwards; 

Maria Suzanne, baptized October 25, 1935; died No- 
vember 11; 

A baby by the name of Bertha is now in charge of 
the wet nurse. 

Wet Nurse 2): 

Maria, baptized September 23, 1935; died October 22; 

Margaret, baptized November 5, 1935, was alive at 
the time of writing and being nourished by the 
wet nurse. 


The slight sum of $50 suffices for a ‘Wet 
Nurse Burse” at Kiyang, Hunan Province, 
China, which knows the Reds. What an oppor- 
tunity for Christian charity to prove its faith 
in the Master’s promise: “What you do unto 
the least of these, you do to me.” 


“T do not hesitate to express my delight that 
we possess in our Central Bureau a so very 
much alive force,’ writes a Pa. pastor, “which 
makes use of every possible opportunity to 
arouse the conscience of the American people.” 


A Call for Mission-Doctors 


_ The need for Catholic physicians in the Mis- 
Slons 1s graphically stressed in a communica- 
tion addressed to the Catholic Medical Guard- 
tan from Ngora, Uganda, So. Africa: 

“Send us doctors . . . the number of lepers in this 
small protectorate is frightening; there are thousands 
who never receive any relief. The greater number of 
the Anglican missionaries of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety are qualified doctors and nurses. Their salaries 
would tempt no one who is not a real missionary. No 
C. M. 8S. doctor comes to Uganda to benefit himself 
financially.. Can we not find such a body within the 
Catholic Church? ... Are there no Catholic doctors in 
Great Britain and Ireland ready to follow this vocation, 
renouncing career and independence, joining some re- 
ligious order and dedicating themselves to the service 
of helping native peoples materially and spiritually as 
priest or lay-brother?” 


Assisting the Clergy in the Philippines 


It is sometimes thought the Church in the 
Philippine Islands is flourishing. However, 
the spiritual blight, which but few Catholic 
countries of the world have escaped, has not 
left the people of the archipelago unscathed. 
Just what conditions are, the following quota- 
tions from letters addressed to us by well rec- 
ommended native priests indicate. 

“Besides the children attending my school of Catho- 
lic doctrine (I have more than 200 pupils at present),” 
writes one, “I may count also the children attending 
the Public School, in which primary and intermediate 
grades are taught. Many of.them, I should say a big 
majority, are not Catholics. They are of the apostasy 
called Aglipayanism. And there are 500 of such Pub- 
lic School children. The few Catholic children attend- 
ing this school are taught by me three times a week, 
half an hour each time, in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Bureau of Education and the existing law 
of the country. J] am not permitted to do more than 
this, however.” 

The second priest referred to has around 
2000 children of the Public School under his 
care, in charge of 24 zealous catechists. “Just 
imagine this affair, dear benefactors,” he 
writes. “It is a miracle of Divine Providence 
and the effective aid granted me by my poor, 
beloved Bishop, which makes it possible to 


carry on.” 
* * * 

While thanking us for three packages, con- 
taining 123 prayerbooks, 2 missals, and 5 sur- 
plices, Rev. D. C. Alindayu, of Alcala, Caya- 
gan, Philippine Islands, reminds us that the 
young men who compose the Knights of the Sa- 
cred Heart and the young ladies, members of 
the Sodality of the Bl. Virgin Mary, are “very 
anxious to read good instructive books, also 
suitable novels and pamphlets.” At present 
there is in his parish a “very small circulating 
library”; could we not help him by sending him 
not only books and pamphlets, but also rosaries 
and medals? 

Our reply depends on the cooperation extend- 
ed to the Bureau by our members. All we can 
do is to make known this request. 
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The same mail, containing the letter we have 
quoted from, brought a communication from 
Rev. Ricardo A. Jamias, stationed at Tugue- 
garao, Cayagan, P. I., an acknowledgment of 
receipt of 192 ‘“‘nice and beautiful prayer- 
books.” 

We are assured that, “as soon as the children saw 
the packages, all of them rushed to me to receive their 
prayerbook. They too are most grateful to you and 
know the prayerbooks to have come from you, because 
_I had told them even last October of your promise to 
send them to me.” The only copy of the “Key to 
Heaven” contained in the shipment was giyen “to the 
brightest child who had obtained the first and highest 
mark in the examination,” preparatory to reception of 
First Holy Communion. The class of communicants was 
exceptionally large, consisting of 207 children, all of 
whom had passed the examination; 27 of them received 
conditional baptism, “because they had been baptized by 
schismatic Aglipayans, and of course, there is reason- 
able doubt regarding the validity of the Aglipayan 
baptism.” 

The letter is accompanied by a remarkable 
picture of what would with us be called the vil- 
lage square, crowded with the communicants, 
while in the forefront are the priests who, 
Father Jamias writes, “charitably helped me in 
the work of examining and confessing the chil- 
dren. One of them is my Superior, the Rt. Rev. 
Vicar General of the Diocese.” 


A third lot of prayerbooks was addressed to 
Father Roque N. Fidel, Naguilian, Isabela, P. 
I., who stated in his acknowledgement: 

“I cannot find adequate expressions to manifest my 
fervent gratitude for all this kindness you are bestow- 
ing upon my poor person and on my people in general. 
Our desire, to render you all we have and all we can, 
is greater even than our heart.” 

To this expression of true Spanish courtesy, 
Father Fidel adds: 

“Do not forget me and my people, whenever you may 
have anything you may be able to spare. I need your 
helping hand and your devoted heart greatly to spread 
the Kingdom of our Lord.” 

The entire supply of prayerbooks, consigned 
to the three priests in the Philippine Islands, 
was donated by St. Henry’s Parish of St. 
Henry, Indiana. 


The Charitable Endeavor of Catholic 
Literature Distribution 


There have come to us in the course of years 
many requests for Catholic periodicals and 
books; but none has had a stronger appeal than 
the one recently addressed to us by Rev. A. J. 
Proost, Provincial House at Baguio, in the 
Philippine Islands. Since it is to this institu- 
tion the Missionaries of the _ Immaculate Heart 
of Mary repair for their annual spiritual re- 
treat, to recuperate or to spend their declining 
days, Father Proost tells us: 

“Many of the Fathers after so many years of work 
here in the tropics are getting old and coming here to 
remain awhile or even permanently upon orders of the 
doctor. Therefore I beg of you to send me in the future 
magazines, and books and papers, as you did in the 
past when I was stationed at Tubao. You cannot 


imagine what a welcome distraction it provides for the 
veterans of the Missions to be supplied with interest- 
ing reading matter.” 

In addition, the writer says: 


“Our Home Sweet Home is quite new and I must pro- 
vide, step by step, for the small comforts the Fathers, 
who spend their days here after 25 or more years of 
work in the Missions, are so deserving of. _Please, if 
you can interest some of your friends in this cause, I 
shall appreciate it greatly since I desire to accumulate, 
little by little, a good library for the benefit of our 


es 


good ‘boarders’. 


In the name of Him, who instructed His dis- 
ciples that nothing should be lost, we appeal to 
members of the clergy and the laity to search 
for books, suitable for a collection such as that 
the Superior of the Scheutveld Fathers Home 
at Baguio has in mind. The Bureau will do the 
forwarding. 


With the C. V. and Its Branches 


Ensure Large Attendance at San Antonio 
Convention! 


A round letter addressed to the Presidents of 
the State Branches by Mr. John Ejibeck, sup- 
ports the appeal “Remember the Alamo,” ad- 
dressed to the members of the C. V. in the Feb- 
ruary issue. His communication urges early 
and careful planning for participation in the 
annual convention of our federation of societies 
of men and women to be conducted in San An- 
tonio late in the summer. 

Having reminded the officers in question of the obli- 
gations our members owe their brethren in the Lone 
Star State, who have so loyally attended conventions 
wherever conducted, Mr. Eibeck, admitting the financial 
hardship the trip to San Antonio will impose upon the 
delegates, continues: 

“In order that the burden may not fall too heavily on 
individuals or the treasury of Societies and State 
Branches, let me suggest that you, Mr. President, com- 
municate with the Societies in your State and recom- 
mend that a number of them join hands for the purpose 
of assuring at least one or more delegates to attend 
the convention.” Social gatherings being as popular 
as they are, arrangement of some sort of entertainment 
or friendly gathering is suggested “for the purpose of 
securing sufficient funds to meet the expenses of your 
delegates.” The Presidents are also reminded that 
“personal sacrifice for the cause of the C. V. has always 
been a marked trait of our members” and Mr. Hibeck 


expresses the hope this noble condition may continue in 
years to come. 


In Behalf of Our Historical Collections 


A letter addressed by the President of the C. 
C. V. of A., Mr. John Eibeck, to the members 
of the Major Executive Committee of our Fed- 
eration late in January deserves to be brought 
to the notice of the general membership and to 
others who are, or should be, interested in the 
history of the Catholics of German stock in the 
United States. The cooperation of our mem- 
bers and friends is needed to preserve for the : 
Historical Library of the C. V. books, news- 
papers, pamphlets and documents which have 


to do with the deeds and lives of the group of 
people referred to. Much of such documentary 
evidence may now be saved from destruction. 

3 One of the passages of Mr. Hibeck’s letter states: 
“It is the purpose of this communication, written under 
instructions from the Executive Committee of the C. 
V., to request your cooperation in order that the rank 
and file of our members, and even men and women out- 
side of our ranks, may realize their obligation in this 
respect, and may send to the Central Bureau, 383 

Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo., whatever documen- 
tary evidence regarding the pioneers and the early days 
' of the Church In our country they feel they should de- 
posit in our Library and Archives. Including, let me 
add, mourning cards, identified photographs of priests, 
_ religious, churches, schools, etc.” 

The letter requests the officers addressed to 
communicate the information to the affiliated 
societies and to individuals who might be able 
to assist our endeavors. The suggestion is also 
offered that members solicit such printed and 
written proofs of a historical nature from their 
friends. In closing Mr. Eibeck declares: “Our 
Historical Library will then stand as a monu- 
ment to our foresight and interest in historical 
research and the history of the Church and our 
people in the U. 8S.” 


A Veteran Educator’s Tribute to the C. V. 


Of one thing the members of the C. V. can- 
not complain: lack of appreciation for the ef- 
forts of their organization. If the majority of 
its members would strive to be worthy of the 
praise so frequently bestowed upon the C. V., 
our venerable federation would live up fully to 
its reputation. 

Although we are aware that the “dead mass” 
will not be moved by what Rev. Ulrich F. Muel- 
ler, C.PP.S., Professor of Pastoral Theology, 
St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, O., said in 
the sermon preached by him on the occasion of 
last year’s convention of the C. V. of Ohio, we 
shall quote his words nevertheless as an en- 
couragement to the men and women who co- 
operate faithfully with our officers. Fr. Muel- 
ler declared: 

“Yes, the Central Verein was ahead of its time; it 
was active many a decade before the radio priest of 
Royal Oak launched his campaign. If it was not so 
successful as it should have been considering the lofty 
aims pursued, we must attribute this to the human ele- 
ment that clings to all higher purposes. No doubt, 
there was at times lack of leadership; but more serious 
was the at times lacking support of the members. In- 
deed, the Central Verein is a human institution, and as 
such partakes of the frailties of all things human .. “ike 

“But,” said the preacher, continuing his discourse, 
“the Central Verein has been largely successful in sev- 
eral instances. Its Central Bureau, though handi- 
capped by lack of funds, has performed wonders. Its 
organ, Central-Blatt and Social Justice, anticipated the 


Union for Social Justice by offering the people clear 
expositions on the position of the Church regarding 


burning social questions.” 

Having admitted that even in his own en- 
‘vironment our cause had not been fostered suf- 
‘ficiently, Rev. Fr. Mueller, in concluding, de- 

clared: 
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“May the Central Verein soon experience its resur- 
rection in Mercer county. Thanks be to God, there are 
still a few left in Sardis who have not soiled their gar- 
ments by cowardly desertion. Let us join them in order 
that we too may be worthy to walk in white garments. 


For he that shall overcome sloth and lukewarmness 


shall be clothed in white garments and his name shall 
not be blotted out in the book of life. He that hath an 
ear let him hear what the spirit says to the churches.” 


Committees on Legislation, and Annual Dues 


Some years ago the late Charles Korz, Presi- 
dent of the C. C. V. of A., writing in a Catholic 
weekly, popularized the contention advanced in 
C: B. and S. J., that the labors of Committees 
on Legislation of the State Branches at times 
more than compensated the members of the C. 
V. for the small annual dues they contributed to 
their federations, besides benefiting many thou- 
sands of non-members as well. 

This consideration is emphasized anew in a 
resolution on “Legislation,” adopted by last 
year’s convention of the C. V. of Kansas, de- 
Caring +8 

“We urge our members-to be on the alert to legisla- 
tive matters, both in Washington and Topeka, and like- 
wise to keep a watchful eye on the administrations of 
the smaller communities. The member societies should 
cooperate promptly and energetically in such matters 
with the President of the Catholic Central Verein of 
America, the Central Bureau of the C. V., the Central 
Verein of Kansas and its Committee on Legislation. 
Moreover, the officers, having informed themselves of 
what has been done especially by this latter committee, 
should make this a talking point to promote coopera- 
tion with the Central Verein of our State and to en- 
courage prompt and full payment of the annual dues. 
The work accomplished by our Legislative Committee 
during the past year alone is worth much more than the 
small cost of the annual dues.” 

Proof of the latter contention was offered the 
delegates in a statement, presented by the Pres- 
ident, Mr. Michael Mohr. The Committee on 
Legislation had effectively opposed several bills, 
among them the so-called County Unit measure, 
which, besides promoting centralization of gov- 
ernment, would have increased the tax assess- 
ment by $20 on each quarter section of land. 
Strange as it may seem, opposition to the 
measure was weak until the Committee on 
Legislation of the State Branch took the matter 
in hand, induced the member societies to file 
protests, and by personal agitation aroused suf- 
ficient sentiment against the measure to bring 
about its defeat. As one of the delegates, active 
in the campaign, though not a member of the 
Committee, told the convention at Andale, Mr. 
Mohr, who had personally gone to Topeka to 
lobby against this and other bills, had, with the 
assistance of the Staatsverband, saved the 
farmers the amount mentioned. 

Thus even from the viewpoint of economy, 
the labors of our committees on legislation in. 
some instances result in substantial benefits to 
the members and other citizens. There is no 
reason why reference to such services should 
not be made in arguing for affiliation with our, 
federation and payment ,of the annual dues. 
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A Metropolitan District Meeting 


The second meeting of this type, repeatedly 
suggested in these pages, was conducted at 
Union City, N. J., January 26, and proved 
equally as successful as the first, held a year 
ago. In spite of heavy snow and severe cold, 
attendance was gratifying. 

To these occasional gatherings, the New Jersey so- 
cieties of men and women invite also representatives 
from New York City and Brooklyn, across the State 
Line. The meeting was preceded by a sermon on Cath- 
olic Action, delivered by the Rev. L. P. Raemmele, of 
Rahway, N. J., and Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament. At the meeting, presided over by Mr. Louis 
M. Seiz, veteran in our movement, Mrs. Mary Filser 
Lohr, President of the N. C. W. U., spoke on the en- 
deavors of the organization; Mr. Emil Grauskopf, 
Brooklyn, on the problems confronting Catholics; Mr. 
Wm. J. Kapp, N. Y. C., Treasurer of the C. V., on the 
deliberations of the La Crosse convention. The select- 
ing of all the lay speakers from New York State was 
a striking courtesy on the part of the New Jersey mem- 
bers.—As is customary among the New Jersey group, 
a collection was taken up for the Missions. 


The meeting suggests that, where active 
groups operate on two sides of a State Line, 
they should meet now and then in joint session, 
either to observe a special occasion or to pro- 
mote in a larger way Catholic Action, lending 
each other the encouragement mutual advice 
and example can offer. 


Miscellany 


The appointment and consecration of Most 
Rev. A. J. Muench is referred to in the Janu- 
ary issue of the Christian Democrat, published 
by the Catholic Social Guild of England, thus: 

“His Lordship is a leader of Catholic social thought 
in the U. S. and has been a C. S. G. member for many 
years. His fellow-members will rejoice in receiving his 
blessing and offer their respectful congratulations.” 


One of the outstanding affiliates of the Min- 
nesota Branch of the C. V., the St. Clemens 
Society of St. Paul, has in recent years pro- 
moted insurance for members visited by illness. 
In consequence, it disbursed during the last cal- 


endar year $1,636.50 in sick benefits, while there 


was only a negligible sum expended on death 
benefits, $300. 


However, the efforts of the Society by no means end- 
ed with the payment of these benefits. It contributed 
$100 to the new Old Folks Home at St. Paul and grant- 
ed its delegates to the Social Study Course, conducted 
at St. John’s College, Minn., $21. Total assets of the 
Society on January Ist of the present year: $25,956.32. 

_ In the beginning of February the organization buried 
its oldest member, Mr. John Bunghard, of White Bear 


Lake, whose membership originated almost sixty years 
ago. 


Four societies announced their affiliation 
with the Catholic Union of Arkansas at a meet- 
ing of the District League conducted January 
26th at Altus. 

The President, Mr. T. J. Arnold, not only desires to 


obtain additional enrolments but also the establishment 
of several District Leagues. At the Altus meeting so- 


cieties in Fort Smith, Charleston, Paris, Subiaco, Seran- 
ton, Prairie View, Morrison Bluff, Clarksville, Hartman 
and Coal Hill were represented by approximately 100 
delegates and other members. The speakers’ topics 
were: Expansion of the Union (President TJ. Arnold); 
Organization of Catholic Youth (Rev. Fr. Edward, O.S. 
B.); Aims of the Cath. Women’s Union (Mrs. M. Zeller, 
Paris); Persecution of Catholics in Mexico (Mr. John 
Willems, Subiaco). Discussion of the resolution on this 
topic, adopted by last year’s convention of the Cath. 
Union, resulted in the decision to forward a copy of the 
declaration to the Senators and Representatives from 
Arkansas at Washington. The meeting adopted a reso- 
lution condemning Euthanasia and the propaganda for 
this practice conducted by the press. 


The Knownothing movement produced a sur- 
prisingly large number of books. The C. V. 
Library contains a goodly number of such 
volumes, systematically collected almost from 
the time of its inception. The two latest acqui- 
sitions of this kind are, Seymour, Rev. M. Ho- 
bart, M.A., Mornings Among the Jesuits at 
Rome. N. Y. 1856, and Jarves, James Jackson, 
Italian Sights and Papal Principles Seen 
Through American Spectacles, also published 
in New York, and in the same year as the pre- 
vious book. 


The days of the A.P.A. forty years ago likewise pro- 
duced numerous weeds of this species. Among them 
Kemsies, F. A., ““Wird Rom in- Amerika siegen? oder: 
Enthiillung der Gefahren, die unserem Lande von der 
papstlichen Kirche drohen,’ published at Cleveland 
in 1895. 


The principle that moderate dividends only 
should be granted is gradually gaining ground 
among cooperative-minded organizations. We 
have just learned of a Credit Union operating 
in the East which has curtailed the dividend for 


-1935 to 2 percent, although earnings warranted 


a larger grant. 


Moreover, Mr. Frank J. Dockendorff, General Secre- 
tary of the C. V., sends us the 54th annual statement 
of the La Crosse Mutual Loan and Building Association, 
of La Crosse, Wis., of which he is a director. Mr. Doc- 
kendorff comments: 

“This association has withstood the depression period 
without incurring any losses. It follows the correct 
principle, that easement for the borrower is more im- 
portant than dividends for the investor whose stock is 
paid up. In consequence the borrower receives 6 per- 
cent on his payments as a book value, while the non- 
borrowing investor is granted only 5 percent.” 

The society has assets totaling $548,864.40; paid-up 
stock is listed at $259,150.00, the contingent fund at $29,- 
000.00, undivided profits at $15,566.51, and the undivid- 
ed profit reserve at $2000.00, while $1000.00 are re-— 
served for tax purposes. 


e 


One of the proofs of the divinity of Christ 
advanced by St. Augustine is the brotherhood 
in which His followers must be united—a 
brotherhood that is not limited simply to shar- 
ing earthly advantages, but one that is raised 
to a supernatural plane where it breathes the 
very atmosphere of God Himself. 

Most REv. AMLETO GIOVANNI CICOGNANI 

Apost. Delegate in the U. S. 
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Received for Review 
Poulet, Dom Charles, A History of the Catholic Church. 
Transl. by Rev. S. A. Raemers, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1934. 
; Cloth, 769 p. Price $5. 
Garrigou-Lagrange, Rev. R., O.P. God: His Existence 
and His Nature. A Thomistic Solution of 
Certain Agnostic Antinomies. Transl. from 
the 5. French ed. by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., 
Ph.D. Vol. I. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
1934. Cloth, 392 p. $3. 
Crusaders in Student Catholic Action. Sodality Secre- 
tariate, Chicago, 1935. p.c., 31 p. 


Helfen, Rev. M., The Mother of Our Savior. A Pageant- 


Drama. The Cath. Dramatic Movement, 
Milw. 1934. p.c. 61 p. Price 50 cts. 

Holweck, Rt. Rev. F. G., The Seal of Confession. <A 
Drama in Three Acts. 5. ed. Revised by 
Wm. M. Lamers, Ph.D. The Cath. Dramatic 
Movement, 1934. p.c. 46 p. Price 35 cts. 

Braun, Wilbur, Seeing Is Believing. A Farce in One 
Act. The Cath. Dramatic Movement, 1934, 
D. Col peabrice 25) cts: 

Crouch, Mabel, Down Cherry Lane. A Comedy-Drama 
in Three Acts. The Cath. Dramatic Move- 
ment, Milw., Wis. 1934. p.c.79 p. 50 cts. 

Kneeland, Gertrude A. Retribution. A Comedy-Drama 
in Three Acts. The Cath. Dramatic Move- 
ment, Milw., Wis. 1934. p.c. 83 p. 50 cts. 

Butler, Rev. John J. and Clendenin, Angela A. Pray- 
ing the Mass. A Study of the Prayers and 
Ceremonies etc. Cath. Action Committee of 
Women, Wichita, Kan.,, p.c., 67 p. 25 cts. 

Helfen, Rev. M., The Mother of Sorrows, A Pageant- 
Drama. Cath. Dramatic Movement, Milw., 
1935. “p. ¢., 63 p. Price 50 cts. 

Heisenfelt, Kathryn, The Hammock in the Sky. p.c, 
17 p., 25 cts.; Do. do., The Elves and the 
Shoemaker. p.c., 17 p., 25 cts.; Do. do., The 
‘Fraidy-Cat. p.c., 17 p., 25 cts.; Do. do., Mr. 
O’'Gradysi Party.) p. ¢:; 24 p00 cts. All 
one act children’s plays. Cath. Dramatic 
Movement, Milw., 1934. 

Berghoff, Stephan, Joes Abenteuer im Wilden Westen. 
Herder and Co., St. Louis & Freiburg i. Br., 
1934. Cloth, 208 p. Price $1. 


Each volume of Der Grosse Herder has been 


introduced to the readers of our journal by so 


work a full meed of praise. 


w* 


; thought in our times. 


competent a reviewer as Rev. Dr. Charles 
Bruehl. While no publication has more con- 
sistently than ours recommended this excellent 
encyclopedia, all reviewers have granted the 
Thus J. F. L., writ- 
ing in America, tops his favorable opinion of 
Volume XII of Der Grosse Herder with the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“Tt is not only one of the great creations of Catholic 
It is likewise a convincing reve- 
lation of the universal and lifegiving contact of the 


Christian religion with every phase of human exist- 


~ ence, every current of thought, every history even.” 


This reviewer does not hesitate to declare: 


“Even for those who do not read German, the 


abundant pictorial graphic material of the en- 


_ cyclopedia will well repay the purchase price.” 


Brenner, Henry, 0.S.B., A Guide for Modern Life, or 
Back to Christ. The Raven, St. Meinrad, 
Ind. 1935. Pp. 441. $3.00. 


In this book of 441 pages, Father Brenner 


. has produced a valuable systematization of the 
Gospel precepts. 


Each rule is interpreted by 


up-to-the-minute Catholic writers in 560 ex- 
cerpts. The book has an alphabetical Index of 
the 429 Rules in Adjective form, and one of all 
subjects dealt with. 


The presentation is a guide for modern life, 
a steering chart for the practical and correct 
regulation of mental, spiritual, moral, and 
social problems. 


Any priest, teacher or writer who wants the 
Catholic viewpoint on modern problems, will 
find a useful aid in a “Guide for Modern Life.” 


MARK STIER, O.M.Cap., Ph.D. 


Garrigou-Lagrange, Rev. R., O.P., God; His Existence 
and His Nature. Translated from the Fifth 
Edition by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., D.D., Vol. 
II. St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co. $4.00. 
The doctrine of the Nature and the Attrib- 
utes of the Divinity may at first seem to be 
of purely academic import and without any 
practical interest for life, but as a matter of 
fact it is the most directly practical of all 
truths. Into every error enters a false concep- 
tion of the Divine Nature. Hence, nothing can 
be more important than to have right and ade- 
quate notions of God and His Attributes. 


This fact alone gives to Father Garrigou-. 
Lagrange’s monumental work both a practical 
and timely significance. Practical for the rea- 
son just mentioned; timely because of the piti-. 
ful confusion which exists in the minds of the 
moderns with regard to this problem of prob- 
lems. For are there not philosophers in our 
days who have gone so far astray as to speak 
of a finite, ever-evolving and struggling deity? 
Against these it is necessary to establish that 
God is Being, the fulness and plenitude of being 
without a shadow of potentiality. The other 
divine attributes follow with inevitable logic 
from this fundamental thesis. The author sets. 
forth these truths in masterly fashion with. 
cogent force and great lucidity. His treatise 
stands out as a magnificent example of sound. 
scholarship and trenchant dialectics. As we 
follow his close reasoning we confidently realize. 
that Christian theodicy is built on solid rock 
and that its position is impregnable. To all 
interested in philosophical speculation we 
heartily recommend this splendid study. It will 
render excellent service. In spite of the re- 
condite nature of the subject the work is very 
readable, though of course it calls for intellec-. 
tual effort and concentrated thinking. 


In controversial questions the author follows. 
the strictly thomistic traditions. To these the 
reviewer also subscribes, since in his opinion 
they are more in accord with the absolute and 
supreme character of God from Whom every 
kind of dependence must be removed. But those 
who hold other views will not find the book less 
useful for that reason. A narrow carping at- 
titude is out of place in presence of a work that 
has achieved the position of a standard author- 
ity in its field. ' C¢. BRUEHL 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 


Veréffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


Ehren-Vorsitzender: Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, 
Bischof von Fargo; Vorsitzender: Joseph Matt, K.S.G., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Schriftfiihrer: H. B. Dielmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa., Pras. des C. V.; 
Rey. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, 
S.J., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, 
Pa.; Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. Wm. Hecken- 
kamp, Quincy, Ill.; F, P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt ftir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Kapital und Arbeit im Lichte 
des Christentums. 


i 


An und fiir sich ist die Arbeitskraft der Men- 
schen fiir das Unternehmen genau so notwen- 
dig wie das Kapital, aber die Entwicklung hat 
gezeigt, dass es der Arbeit noch nicht gelungen 
ist, ihre Gleichberechtigung neben dem Kapital 
zu erreichen. Solange die Arbeiterschaft noch 
nicht zusammengeschlossen und organisiert 
war, stand sie der Macht des Kapitals fast hilf- 
los und rechtlos gegeniiber. Der Kapitalist ver- 
fiigte nicht allein tiber die schépferische Kraft 
der Geldmittel, er war.auch im Besitze der In- 
telligenz und des starken Willens zur Macht. 
Die Hemmungen und bindenden Krafte der 
christlichen Religion waren vom Zeitgeist ver- 
achtlich als des Gebildeten unwiirdig beiseite 
geschoben. Eine falsche Wirtschaftslehre pries 
das riicksichtlos freie Spiel der Krafte, man 
hoffte die Natur werde mit eiserner Notwendig- 
keit das alles wieder ausgleichen, was durch 
verkehrte menschliche Einrichtungen vernich- 
tet und verdorben wurde. Dieselbe falsche 
Wirtschaftslehre erblickte in der menschlichen 
Arbeitskraft nur eine Ware, deren Preis nach 
dem Gesetz von Angebot und Nachfrage auf dem 
Lebensmarkte sich von selber richtig einstelle, 
und derjenige, der um den verlangten Preis die 
Arbeit gekauft habe, habe so wenig Pflicht sich 
um den Verkaufer dieser Ware zu kiimmern, 
als auch sonst im Handelsleben der Kiufer ei- 
ner Ware nach dem kiinftigen Schicksal oder 
nach dem Befinden des Verkiufers zu fragen 
pflege. So gewann die von der Gewinnsucht 
diktierte Rticksichtslosigkeit des kapitalisti- 
schen Unterehmens noch ein wissenschaftliches 
Mantelchen, und das Verhiltnis des Kapitals 
zur Arbeit wurde das einer tyrannischen Aus- 
beutung und Unterdriickung, die in Heimarbeit, 
Kinderarbeit, Frauenarbeit, Nachtarbeit, im 
Trucksystem u.s.w., die himmelschreiende Siin- 
de der Unterdriickung der Schwachen und Vor- 
enthaltung des gerechten Arbeitslohnes tagtag- 
lich aufs neue verwirklichte. 


Aber Druck erzeugt Gegendruck. Dieser Ge- 
gendruck der Arbeit trat in zweifacher Weise 
in Erscheinung. In einer zunachst mehr theo- 
retisch wissenschaftlichen Weise, indem man 
nach neuen Wirtschaftssystemen suchte, durch 
welche die Fehler der kapitalistischen Wirt- 
schaftsordnung von Grund aus vermieden wer- 
den sollten. Da ist es garnicht zu verwundern, 
dass man einem vollig radikalen Losungsver- 
such verfiel, der, um mit einem Volkssprichwor- 
te zu reden, das Kind mit dem Bade auszuschtt- 
ten verlangte. Da der schuldbeladene Kapita- 
lismus seine Wurzel in dem Vorhandensein des 
Privateigentums hat, glaubte man die beste 
Heilung aller Uebel in der Leugnung und Auf- 
hebung des Privateigentums zu finden. Alle 
Produktionsmittel und Produktionsgiiter soll- 
ten verstaatlicht werden. Das ist die Lehre des 
Sozialismus. Es ist mir natiirlich bei der Kiir- 
ze der Zeit nicht mdglich, Ihnen hier eine Ent- 
wicklung des sozialistischen Wirtschaftssys- 
tems vorzufiihren, und ich darf diese Kenntnis 
wohl bei Ihnen voraussetzen. Nur auf zwei 
Punkte moéchte ich aufmerksam machen. Er- 
stens, der Sozialismus ist urspriinglich eine 
reine Wirtschaftslehre gewesen und hat mit 
Politik und Staatsform gar nichts zu tun ge- 
habt. Erst viel spater, als diese Lehre popula- 
risiert unter die Massen getragen wurde, ist 
auch die politische Forderung der Demokratie 
hinzu gekommen. Zweitens: die sozialistische 
Lehre ist ein Produkt der Gelehrtenstube, eine 
reine Theorie des Schreibtisches, die, erst all- 
mahlich in agitatorische Leitsatze gebracht, un- 
ter das Volk geworfen wurde, dort allerdings 
auf dem Nahrboden der Unzufriedenheit mit 
den bestehenden Zustanden eine so ungeheuere 
Anhangerschaft sich erworben hat, wie kaum 
jemals eine Gelehrtenhypothese sie gefunden 
hat. 

Es ist tief bedauerlich, dass es dem Sozialis- 
mus nicht viel friiher — namentlich bevor er 
durch die Verkniipfung mit Politik zum Mas- 
senwahn geworden war — gelungen ist, durch 
einen Versuch grésseren Stiles die Probe aufs 
Exempel zu machen und so die ganze Unhalt- 
barkeit und Weltfremdheit dieser Hypothese zu 
erweisen. Es ware der Menschheit im Grossen 
viel Unheil erspart geblieben. Der Sozialismus 
entbehrt — von anderem abgesehen — jedes 
psychologischen Verstindnisses der Menschen- 
natur. Er ist deshalb so ginzlich unfahig und 
hilflos, wo er positive Arbeit leisten soll. Seine 
Agitationserfolge liegen alle auf der negativen 
Seite der Aufreizung, der Verhetzung. Deshalb 
waren namhafte Vertreter des Sozialismus je- 
der positiven Besserung des Arbeiterloses so 
sehr abgeneigt und haben in einer Art chilias-— 
tischer Hoffnung aus dem allgemeinen Zusam- 
menbruch der gesellschaftlichen Ordnung wie 
durch ein nicht naher zu beschreibendes Wun- 
der die Wiederaufrichtung der neuen Gesell- 
schaft — nicht geglaubt sondern vers pro- 
chen. Das Privateigentum ist in seiner 


: 
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‘grundsatzlichen Berechtigung ein Bestandteil 
if natitirlichen sittlichen Weltordnung. Aus 
er Verleugnung der sittlichen Weltordnung 
aber kann niemals Segen und Gedeihen fiir die 
menschliche Gesellschaft entspringen. Es ist 
darum durchaus kein Zufall, dass der Sozialis- 
mus in seiner Entwicklung schon sehr bald zur 
Religion und Kirche eine feindliche Stellung 
einnahm. Trotzdem uns diese feindliche Stel- 
lung bekannt ist, ist es aber nicht tiberfliissig 
immer wieder zu betonen, dass vom Sozialismus 
in gar keiner Weise Heil und Rettung fiir die 
wirtschaftliche Lage der Menschheit zu erwar- 
ten ist. Der Sozialismus ist einer der gréssten 
und gefahrlichsten Irrlehren, die jemals an die 
Menschheit herangebracht wurden, und alles 
verschamte Liebaéugeln und schwachliche Pak- 
tieren mit dem Sozialismus ist Torheit und un- 
geheuere Verantwortung. 
_ Hine zweite Erscheinung des Gegendruckes 
in der bedrangten Lage der Arbeit gegeniiber 
dem Kapital war der Zusammenschluss und die 
Organisation der Arbeiterschaft. Der einzelne 
Arbeiter war machtlos gegeniiber dem Unter- 
nehmen. Er konnte und musste gehen, wenn er 
sich nicht fiigte, und 100 andere warteten auf 
seinen leer gewordenen Arbeitsplatz. Als or- 
ganisierte Masse dagegen ist die Arbeiterschaft 
eine Macht, die zwar noch keine Uebermacht 
gegentiber dem Unternehmertum darstellt, da 
sie sich auch in ihrer Vielheit aus wirtschaft- 
lich schwachen Einzelnexistenzen zusammen- 
setzt, aber immerhin nicht ohne Schaden bei- 
seite geschoben werden kann. Sie muss gehort 
werden und hat auch Gehor und Beachtung ge- 
funden. Ganz allgemein muss gesagt werden, 
dass gegen den organisierten Zusammenschluss 
der Arbeiterschaft vom Standpunkt der christ- 
lichen Sittenlehre nichts einzuwenden ist. Die 
Arbeiterschaft wird auch, wenn wir nicht ganz 
in Unkultur oder Elend zuriicksinken, niemals 
mehr auf diesen Zusammenschluss verzichten 
konnen. Der Zusammenschluss erfolgt prak- 
tisch zu Gruppen, bei denen nicht blos wirt- 
schaftliche, sondern auch Gesichtspunkte der 
Weltanschauung, Religion und Politik eine Rolle 
spielen, und solche Zusammenschltisse sind so 
gut, als die Beweggriinde und Leitsdtze gut 
sind, unter denen der Zusammenschluss erfolgt. 
Die machtigste Waffe der organisierten Arbei- 
terschaft ist die gemeinsame Arbeitsniederle- 
gung, der Streik—ein zweischneidiges Schwert. 
Vom Standpunkt der Moral ist zu sagen: Auch 
der Streik muss als grundsatzlich erlaubt 
angesehen werden, wenn sich die daraus ent- 
stehenden Folgen voraussehen und verantwor- 
ten lassen. Als letztes Aushilfsmittel, ultima 
ratio, darf die Arbeiterschaft von diesem 
Machtmittel Gebrauch machen, wenn es zur Er- 
reichung eines sittlich erlaubten Zieles ge- 
schieht. Ein solches Ziel kann die Erlangung 
einer menschenwiirdigen Entlohnung sein oder 
die Abwehr ungerechter Bedriickung. Da der 
Bildungsgrad und die sittliche Einsicht nicht 


bei allen Arbeitern hinreichend gross ist, um 
die Folgen eines Streikes zu beurteilen und sei- 
ne sittliche Erlaubtheit zu priifen, tragen die 
Fiihrer der Arbeiter eine sehr schwere Ver- 
antwortung, wenn sie die Massen zum Kampfe 
aufrufen. Wir haben den Streik ein zweischnei- 
diges Schwert genannt — mit Recht. Der 
Streik ist ein Kampf, und wie jeder Kampf un- 
gewissen Ausgangs, und wie jeder Kampf 
schlagt er Wunden auch dem Sieger. Er zehrt 
die Spargroschen der Arbeiterschaft auf, und 
bringt Not und Entbehrung und damit die 
Quelle der Unzufriedenheit und des Unfriedens 
in die Familie. 

Das Verhaltnis zwischen Kapital und Arbeit 
hat sich in den letzten Jahrzehnten herausge- 
stellt als ein Kampf zwischen der organisierten 
Arbeiterschaft und den ebenfalls organisierten 
Arbeitgebern, welche dem Streik das Gegen- 
mittel der Aussperrung entgegengesetzt haben. 
Jede der Parteien macht von ihrem Druckmit- 
tel Gebrauch, wenn sie glaubt, dass es dem Geg- 
ner gerade recht unbequem ist. Wenn auch die 
Arbeiterschaft auf diesem Wege manches er- 
rungen hat, so ist es doch beklagenswert, dass 
die beiden Gruppen, Arbeitgeber und -nehmer, 
die von Natur aus logisch zusammengehoren 
und zusammen arbeiten miissen, standig .als 
Gegner einander gegentiber stehen und der nor- 
male Fortgang des Betriebes eigentlich immer 
nur eine jeweilige Waffenstillstandspause dar- 
stellt, in der Atem geschopft wird zu neuem 
Kampfe. Es ist daher sittliche Pflicht, immer 
wieder auf die schweren Nachteile hinzuwei- 
sen, welche dem wirtschaftlichen Leben der gan- 
zen Nation aus diesen blutentziehenden Kam- 
pfen erwachsen, die immer leichtfertiger unter- 
nommen werden und wertvolle Giiter des Vol- — 
kes vernichten. Vor allem leiden die kleineren 
Betriebe unter Streik und Aussperrung oft bis 
zum Ruin. Auch werden einfache Lohnerhoh- 
ungen regelmissig von einer Teuerung der Le- 
benshaltung begleitet, sodass das Endergebnis 
fiir den Arbeiter doch dasselbe bleibt. Gerade 
wir in Deutschland haben ja in den letzten Jah- 
ren darin eine iiberaus reiche Erfahrung ge- 


macht. 
s Dr. LUDWIG RULAND 
Wirzburg 


Wie konnte auch jemand Glied am Leibe 
Christi sein, wenn er nicht zugleich lebendig 
mit diesem Leibe zur Einheit verwachsen ware, 
an seinen Lebensfunktionen innigsten Anteil 
nehmen und zum Wirken und Wachsen des 
Ganzen mit allen Kriften beitragen wollte? 
Mit Recht nennt der heilige Petrus diese Le- 
bensfunktion der Christen am Leibe Christi das 
allgemeine Priestertum. Das ist 
kein eigenwilliges Herandrangen der Laien an 
das Heiligtum, kein Ersetzenwollen der geweih- 
ten Priesterschaft. ‘ 

Kaspar Mayr.') 


1) Kathol. Aktion im Werden. Wien 1934, p. 138. 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Die Sicherung des Gemeinwohls ist nicht nur héchstes 
Gesetz, sondern auch der ganze Grund und die ganze 
Ursache der Staatsgewalt.... Biirger und Familie diur- 
fen [aber] vom Staat nicht sozusagen aufgesogen wer- 
den, es entspricht der Gerechtigkeit, dem Burger wie 
der Familie die Handlungsfreiheit zu gewahren, soweit 
das geschehen kann ohne Verletzung des Gemeinwohls 


und fremden Rechtes. 
Leo XIII, in Rerum novarum. 


Germania erinnert sich ihrer ausgewanderten 
Volksgenossen. 


Seit man in Deutschland die ‘‘Auslanddeut- 
schen” entdeckt hat, hebt man aus bisher ver- 
schiitteten Quellen ein reiches historisches Ma- 
terial, fiir das auch wir den an diesen Arbeiten 
beteiligten Mannern dankbar sein miissen. Im 
“Jahrbuch des Reichsverbandes fiir die katho- 
lischen Auslanddeutschen, 1935,” ist fiir uns 
hier in Amerika besonders die Abhandlung des 
Pater Willibald Mathaser, O.S.B., Miinchen,— 
er ist den Lesern unseres ‘Central-Blattes’ kein 
Unbekannter — iiber “Josef Ferdinand Miiller, 
ein Schrittmacher der Auslanddeutschen-Seel- 
sorge,”’ von Wert. Die Kirche in Amerika, vor 
allem aber die deutsch-amerikanischen Katho- 
liken, schulden ihm, den “Vergessenen in der 
Geschichte des katholischen Auslanddeutsch- 
tums,” dem Priester, “ohne den in Nordameri- 
ka die katholische Kirche nicht die Entwicklung 
hatte nehmen konnen, die sie ging,” ein vollge- 
riitteltes Mass dankbarer Anerkennung. 

Neben mehreren Aufsatzen, die sich neben- 
bei auch auf unser Land beziehen, ist die Ab- 
handlung des Bischofs Aloisius J. Muench tiber 
das “‘Salesianum in Milwaukee” fiir uns von 
~ Bedeutung. Der Verfasser bespricht die Griin- 
dung des Seminars, dessen Rektoren und deren 
Wirksamkeit, und ausserdem die Bedeutung der 
Anstalt fiir den amerikanischen Katholizismus. 

Wer sich Klarheit verschaffen will iiber den 
fiir uns Deutsch-Amerikaner immer noch mehr 
oder weniger in Dunkel gehiillten Begriff Aus- 
landdeutschtum, sollte sich den Aufsatz des be- 
kannten Professors Dr. Georg Schreiber: “Zur 
Wertentdeckung des Auslanddeutschtums” nicht 
entgehen lassen. Dem Inhaltsverzeichnis zufol- 
ge bespricht er: “Das Auslanddeutschtum, Be- 
wegung und Wertbereich. — Die Wertentdeck- 
ung des Volkstums im Inland und Ausland. — 
Staat und Volkstum im neuen Reich. — Volks- 
deutsches Bewusstsein in Philosophie und Ge- 
schichte, Kirche und Mission.” 

Uebrigens sollten diese Jahrbiicher des 
Reichsverbandes fiir die katholischen Ausland- 
deutschen in keiner grésseren Biicherei fehlen. 
Sie bieten historische Belege bedeutsamer Art 
tiber die -Auslandwanderung der Deutschen im 
DED SE PAYS ol) ahrhundert, eine Erscheinung, deren 
ganze Tragweite bisher nur selten gehorig ge- 


wiirdigt wurde. Jeder Auswandererzug und 
jedes Auswandererschiff war Szene der Trago- 
die eines Volkes, dessen Kinder wie Spreu tiber 
die Welt verbreitet wurden, weil die Heimat sie 
nicht zu erndhren und ihnen auch keine Kolo- 
nien anzuweisen vermochte. 

Jene, die sich in der Fremde zufrieden um 
die neuen Fleischtépfe gruppierten, waren noch 
die gliicklichsten ; die anderen aber sind das Be- 
wusstsein, wie Peter Schlemih] durchs Leben zu 
gehen, d. h. keinen Schatten zu werfen, nie vol- 
lig losgeworden. 


Nochmals: Das Absterben des Deutschen 
in unserem Lande. 


Es fiel uns jiingst ein Zeitungsausschnitt aus 
dem Jahre 1865 in die Hande, dessen Erhaltung 
dem Umstande zu verdanken sein diirfte, dass 
sein Inhalt sich mit einer Frage beschaftigt, 
die, das darf man wohl sagen, fast zweihundert 
Jahre in unserem Lande immer wieder die Geis- 
ter beschaftigt hat. 

Es handelt sich um ein wahrscheinlich in der 
“Kath. Volksztg.”’ von Baltimore veroffentliches 
Gedicht ‘““Der Deutsche in Amerika.” Der Ver- 
fasser, “P. M. in St. Walburg,” gesteht, die 
Verse “dem kathol. Schulblatt’? entnommen 
und sie “nach moralischen Grundsatzen” ab- 
geindert zu haben. Er beschuldigt darin “vie- 
le, die sich Deutsch nennen hier zu Lande,” der 
weitverbreiteten Verfehlungen gegen ihre Mut- 
tersprache. Strophe nach Strophe fiihrt er nun 
derartige Versiindigungen an. Hier nur ein 
Beispiel aus vielen: 

»Geh quick ein Boket Wasser holen 

Ich will das Sopper fixen; 

Stopperst die Heider’n, dannfetsch mir 
Kohlen, 

Trag plenty in die Kitchen.” 

Nachdem der Verfasser bittere Klage gefiihrt 
liber die Schande, “unsere schéne deutsche 
Sprache so schauderhaft zu traktieren,” legt er 
seinen Lesern die Pflicht ans Herz, “richtiges 
Deutsch sprechen, lesen, schreiben zu lernen.” 
Danach mége man auch “fiir die weltliche 
Sach” Englisch lernen. Doch, heisst es zum 
Schluss: 

,Glaubt ja nicht, dass es vornehm sei 
Gebrochen englisch lallen; 

Wo deutsche Sprach und Sitt’ nicht mehr, 
Da will mir’s nicht gefallen!” 

Damit bringen wir einen neuen Beweis fiir 
unsere Behauptung, die Vernachlissigung der 
deutschen Sprache und deren Verschwinden aus 
dem Verkehr hierzulande, sei nicht, wie allge- 
mein hiiben und driiben behauptet worden ist, 
als Folge des Krieges eingetreten. Der Krieg hat 
das Absterben der deutschen Sprache in unse- 
rem Lande wohl beschleunigt; die Ursachen der 
Erscheinung liegen jedoch viel tiefer und rei- 
chen bereits in eine Zeit zuriick, als noch wé6- 
chentlich Schiffe mit deutschen Einwanderern 
In unseren Hafenstadten eintrafen. 

Uebrigens beobachteten wir unlangst in Neu- 
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Braunfels, Texas, dass dort selbst viele noch in 
jJungeren Jahren stehende Manner und Frauen 
auf der Strasse und in Liden Deutsch sprachen 
und zwar ein sehr gutes Deutsch. 

Als Volkssprache ist das Deutsche in unserem 
Lande, unsers Erachtens, nicht zu halten auf die 
Dauer; das erstarkende Bewusstsein dessen je- 
doch, was wir Amerika gegeben haben, wird in 
Zukunft dem Studium und der Pflege der deut- 
schen Sprache sehr zugute kommen. Wir miis- 


‘sen damit anfangen, es als ein Zeichen der In- 


ferioritat zu hbetrachten, wenn Nachkommen 
Deutscher in Amerika weder unsere deutsch- 


-amerikanischen Traditionen noch die edle Spra- 


che ihrer Vorfahren kennen. Wir sind durch- 
aus der vor mehr als vierzig Jahren im “New 
England Magazine” ausgesprochenen Ansicht, 
das deutsche Element in unserem Lande werde 
indirekt auf die Entwicklung der amerikani- 
schen Rasse einen weitreichenden Einfluss aus- 
tiben. Und zwar, wie die genannte Zeitschrift 
meint, mehr durch Stammeseigentiimlichkeiten 
als durch Sprache oder den Einfluss politischer 
Ideen. ,,Es sind die von ihm (dem Deutschen) 
mitgebrachten Charaktereigenschaften, die in 
unserer spateren Geschichte eine bedeutende 
Rolle spielen werden.” Das ist auch unsere 


Meinung. FPK 


Eine Folge der Vernachlassigung der 
kath. Presse. 


Schwer versiindigen sich jene Katholiken, die 
es vernachlassigen katholische Zeitungen und 
Zeitschriften zu halten und zu lesen, nicht nur 
an der katholischen Sache im allgemeinen, son- 
dern im besonderen auch an der Sache der 


_christlichen Kultur. 


Diesen Gedanken haben wir Oofters bereits 
ausgesprochen; er drangte sich uns von neuem 
auf bei der Lesung eines Abschnitts der Schrift 
Dr. Oskar Katanns “Aufgaben des positiven 
Katholizismus auf literarischem Gebiet.’”’ Es 
heisst da an einer Stelle: 


,Von der gréssten Bedeutung ist die Pflege der Fa- 
milienblatter. Wo kein entsprechendes Familienblatt 
vorhanden ist, wie zum Beispiel in Oesterreich, haben 
die schriftstellerischen Krafte nicht die Méglichkeit ei- 
ner intensiveren Betitigung. Grosse Begabungen ohne 
kleine sind kaum méglich und beide bendtigen zu ihrer 
Entfaltung eines kraftigen Absatzes.” 


Wie die Dinge bisher in unserem Lande la- 
gen, waren katholische Schriftleiter zum gros- 
sen Teil Hungerleider, Martyrer fiir eine Sache, 


‘der nur die wenigsten Katholiken Verstiandnis 


und Interesse entgegenbrachten. Solchen Hem- 
mungen vermag der Einzelne beim besten Wil- 
len nicht leicht zu widerstehen. Weil es nun 
aber keine hochentwickelte katholische Presse 
und Literatur gibt in unserem Lande, gedeiht 
das Unkraut desto besser, nicht zum Vorteil 
einer christlichen Weltanschauung und christ- 
licher Kultur. 
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Opfer bringen—oder die Missionen werden 
schwer leiden! 


Der altere Cato soll jede seiner Reden im ré- 
mischen Senat zu jener Zeit, als das aufstreben- 
de Rom mit Carthago um die Weltherrschaft 
rang, mit dem Ausruf beschlossen haben: “Im 
ubrigen meine ich, Carthago miisse zerstért 
werden.’ Uns aber macht es die Lage der deut- 
schen Glaubensboten unter den Heiden zur 
Pflicht, stets von neuem zu betonen; “Wenn wir 
ihnen die Hilfe versagen, so muss das bliihende 
Missionswerk, die Frucht vieler miihevollen 
Jahre und zahlreicher Opfer, schwer leiden. 

, Unsere Lage gleicht der wihrend des grossen Krie- 


- ges, als wir vom Verkehr mit Deutschland abgeschnit- 


ten waren,” schreibt ein Franziskanermissionar aus 
China. ,,Mit den wenigen Mitteln, die uns noch bleiben, 
halten wir den Missionsbetrieb, soweit wie mdglich, 
aufrecht. Viele Neuschristengemeinden miissen jedoch 
ohne Lehrer bleiben.” 


Traurig frage sich mancher Missionar, wie 
er seine Gebethauser ausbessern soll. Es han- 
delt sich dabei vielfach um gemietete Hiitten, 
die wahrend des grossen Regens im Sommer 
haufig stark beschadigt werden. Gott sei Dank 
herrsche in Schantung Friede; “daher liess 
sich schon etwas machen,” heisst es im gleichen 
Schreiben, ‘“‘wenn uns mehr Mittel zu Verfii- 
gung standen.”’ 

I Eo ok ok 

Die Lage der Missionare deutscher Nationali- 
tat gestaltet sich andauernd, man méchte fast 
sagen, trostlos, d. h. in finanzieller Beziehung. 
So schreibt uns ein Apost. Prafekt aus Japan 
nach Empfang einer Anzahl Messintentionen : 

»lm Januar war ich in einer furchtbaren Lage; hatte 
6000 Yen zu bezahlen und nichts in der Kasse. Und 
doch hat Gott der Herr uns wieder durchgeholfen.” 

In Anschluss daran erklart uns derselbe er- 
fahrene und erfolgreiche Missionsobere: 


»Die Sendungen des Central-Vereins sind mir stets 
ein grosser Trost. Besonders die Messintentionen sind 
mir sehr willkommen. Japan gilt zwar unter den Mis- 
sionslandern als eines der teuersten, aber mit den 37 
Stipendien vermag ich hier noch zugleich mit einem Mis- 
sionar und einem Missionsbruder einen Monat lang zu 
leben und zu arbeiten. So bringen wir uns von Monat 
zu Monat durch, ganz auf die Vorsehung angewiesen.” 


Miszellen. 


Aus Wikes-Barre, in Pennsylvanien, schreibt 
uns Hr. A. W. Rudolph: 


,lch versuche stets Ihr geschatztes Blatt von der 
ersten bis zur letzten Seite durchzulesen. Ich wundere 
mich 6fters tiber die peinliche und genaue Arbeit in 
Bezug auf geschichtliche Tatsachen u.s.w., durch die 
das ‘Central-Blatt’ sich auszeichnet.” 


Immer wieder vermogen wir uns an dem gu- 
ten Geiste unserer Alten zu erbauen. So z. B. 
in folgendem Falle. Am 8. Februar erreichte 
uns das Schreiben eines unserer Milwaukee’er 
Mitglieder, der sich, obgleich unnétigerweise, 


| entschuldigt, weil die Bezahlung seines Abon- 
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nements im voraus sich um vier Monate verzo- 
gert habe: 


»Wir konnten es eben nicht eher bewerkstelligen, 
weil wir zuerst die Steuern auf die Seite schaffen muss- 
ten. Gebe Gott ferner den Segen fiir das weitere Ge- 
deihen des ‘Central-Blatts’. Ich danke Ihnen vielmals 
fiir die Zusendung und verbleibe weiterhin Ihr treuer 
Abonnent J. A.” 


Die Freigebigkeit eines unserer Mitglieder, 
des Hrn. L. J. H. in Florida, ermoglichte es uns, 
jiingst eine seltene, und fiir unsere Historische- 


Biliothek wertvolle Broschiire anzukaufen: die ' 


in deutscher Sprache zu Philadelphia im Jahre 
1844 veroffentlichte ‘“Getreue Darstellung des 
furchtbaren Aufruhrs und der Brand- und 
Mord-Scenen im Monat Mai 1844” in genann- 
ter Stadt. Die Schrift enthalt zwei Holzschnit- 
te, deren erster den Brand der St. Augustins 
Kirche am Abend des 8ten Mai im erwahnten 
Jahre darstellt, wahrend der zweite ein “Ge- 
fecht zwischen den Natives und Irlandern zu 
Philadelphia im Monat Mai 1844” veranschau- 
licht. ‘“Gedruckt und zu haben’ war das 
Pamphlet bei “F. W. Thomas, Nr. 105 Callow- 
hill Str.” 


Ob die Schrift eine Uebersetzung aus dem Englischen 
oder in Deutsch verfasst wurde, wird leider verschwie- 
gen. Wer der Verfasser auch gewesen sein mag, er 
war augenscheinlich bestrebt, eine moglichst objektive 
Darstellung der hasslichen Ereignisse zu geben. Wah- 
rend die von dem Aufruhr betroffenen Irlander nicht 
von aller Schuld frei gesprochen werden, erhellt den- 
noch aus der Schrift, dass die Hauptschuld bei den sog. 
Natives, die eine politische Partei bildeten, lag. 

Nebenbei sei erwahnt, dass eines der Opfer der 
Strassenkampfe ein Schiffszimmermann Karl Rhein- 
dollar war. Ein Beispiel der Veramerikanisierung eines 
deutschen Namens, wie man um die Jahrhundertwende 
1900, wenn uns recht ist in Fort Wayne, aus Mergen- 
thaler “Americandollar” machte, und zwar war es eine 
Lehrerin, die einem ihrer Schiiler auf diese Weise zu 
einem “amerikanischen Patronymikum” verhalf. 


Vom Buchertisch. 


Walterscheid, Johannes: Deutsche Heilige. Eine Ge- 
schichte des Reiches im Leben deutscher 
Heiliger. _Késel & Pustet, Miinchen, 468 
Seiten, mit 555 zumeist bisher unveréffent- 
lichten Bildern, Karten, Initialen und Vig- 
netten. Preis $2.50. 

Hs hat lange gedauert, bis sich die Deutschen 
wieder auf ihre eigenen Heiligen besannen. Das 
letzte Buch tiber sie, Ferdinand Heitemeyer’s 
“Die Heiligen Deutschlands,” kam 1888 heraus, 
also vor 50 Jahren. .Hin Volksbuch wurde es 
nicht, sonst hatte es neue Auflagen erlebt. Das 
vorliegende ist aus einem reinen Zeitbediirfnis 
entstanden. Hs sieht aus wie ein krampfhaftes 
Bemiihen, wenn in den letzten Jahren Schriften 
und Biicher tiber Leben deutscher Heiligen und 
germanische Heiligkeit erscheinen, die den 
Menschen von heute beweisen sollen, dass ka- 
tholische Kirche und germanische Heldenideale 
nicht im Widerspruch stehen. 

Walterscheid behandelt etwa 260 Leben von 
deutschen Heiligen, Seligen und heiligmassigen 
Menschen seit der Christianisierung bis auf 


unsere Tage. Er zieht den Begriff deutsch 
ziemlich weit und behandelt die einzelnen Leben 
sehr ungleich. An manchen hatte tiber die Half- 
te gekiirzt werden kénnen; andere, z. B. Bi- 
schof Neumann (nicht gottselig sondern “Ehr- 
wiirdig’’), sind zu kurz und oberflachlich, und 
es fehlen die notwendigsten Daten. Ganz ver- 
gessen hat er die deutschen Missionare der 
Renaissancezeit, die wenigstens eine allgemeine 
Wiirdigung verdient hatten. — Der heilige Vir- 
gilius (S. 71) hat nichts zu tun mit dem Virgil, 
der schon 748 die Kugelgestalt der Erde gelehrt 
haben soll (was P. Betten schon vor 12 Jahren 
als falsch nachwies). Albert der Grosse war 
kaum aus ritterlichem Geschlecht (S. 271), und | 
Kolping (S. 447) ist nicht der Griinder des er- 
sten Jiinglingsvereins. Klara Steiner (S. 447) 
ist “Ehrwiirdig.’”’ — Bei einer Neuauflage, die 
dem Buch unbedingt zu wiinschen ist, sollten 
die Byzantinismen wegfallen, die um so mehr 
stéren, als W. sich sonst einer ehrlichen Schil- 
derung der kirchlichen und sittlichen Zustande 
befleissigt. .Auch mtissten die vielen sprachli- 
chen Nachlassigkeiten verschwinden. . 

Der Verlag hat dem Buch eine vershwende- 
rische Ausstattung gegeben. 555 sehr schone 
Bilder und Karten usw. (z. T. bisher unverof- © 
fentlicht), schmiicken den Text; ein kurzer An- 
hang mit Erklarung der wenig bekannten Bil- 
der, z. B. des Sonnenwagens (S. 88) ist fiir den ~ 
einfachen Leser, fiir den das Buch gedacht ist, 
durchaus notwendig. Ferner ware ein Kalen- 
darium zu wiinschen, in das auch andere deut- 
sche Heilige aufgenommen werden konnten. 
Trotz der mannigfachen Mangel sei das lehr- 
reiche Buch bestens empfohlen; in kunstver- 
standiger Hand wird es viel zur Belebung von 
Studienzirkeln beitragen. 


Kalt, Dr. Edmund: Biblische Archaologie. Herder & - 
Co., Freiburg i. Br. u. St. Louis, Mo. 2. ver- 
mehrte Aufi., mit 23 Bildern auf 8 Tafeln, 
148 Seiten, geb. $1.60. 

Das Buch ist eigentlich fiir Theologiestuden- 
ten bestimmt, und es ist fiir sie ein durchaus 
notwendiges Hilfsmittel. Es diirfte sich aber 
auch fiir Studienzirkel ausgezeichnet eignen. 
Wie oft hort man die Klage, es fehle an geeig- 
neten Themen zu wirklich anregenden und 
fruchtreichen Besprechungen. Was man vom 
Alten Testament weiss, ist kaum mehr als die 
biblischen Erzihlungen. Wer weiss etwas von 
den Zeitumstanden, Volkssitten und religiésen — 
Gebrauchen, den Hintergriinden, vor denen sie — 
sich abspielten! Hier nun lesen wir nicht nur 
vom Land und den Bewohnern Palistinas, son- _ 
dern auch von Nahrung, Kleidung, Wohnung, 
Familienleben, Berufsarten, Verfassung, von 
Rechts-, Kriegs- und Parteiwesen, von den Kul- 
turorten, -personen, -handlungen und -zeiten. 
Ein genaues Sachverzeichnis erleichtert das 
Nachschlagen und ein wertvoller Literatur- 
nachweis gibt fiir die einzelnen Fragen Quellen- — 
werke an. Fir den Gebrauch bei Studienzir- 
keln ware es zu empfehlen, die im Text nur an- 


